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3-Act comedy, 6 men, 9 women, | interior set 


By LEE SHERMAN 


You can't blame the school 
principal for glaring at Bob, 
the most trouble-getting-into 
member of the entire student 


body. Then when Bob tries 





the magic trick of "Sawing a The P. T. A. Ladies es 
Woman in Half’ on the Prin- G 
cipal's own darling daugh- The ladies also glare at Bob. They, too, eo 
— 9 
ter, and she delinitely gets have good reason, for they strongly feel 1. 
scratched — “It's the last that it was Bob who set up the hilarious R 
\"" aint 
ow! series of “booby traps” that they un- (ey 
suspectingly galked into. 
The H. 5S. Principal The Principal's Daughter (@) 


“A delightful new 


‘A mistake!” cries Bob. It was his 
comedy .. . ideal 


mo 
wt 


innocent-acting little brother who set 


up the “booby traps.” And Bob 


for spring production.” 


(Oe 


@ Easy to produce never intended the magic trick to 


go wrong—not on the super-looking 


@ Wonderful parts Joan—'‘Even if she is the Principal's 


for everyone daughter.’ Besides, Joan drove him 


@ Advertising posters to taking up magic in the first place. 


free 


He had to prove how “suave and 

sophisticated”’ he could be when she 
i 50 . . 4 a 

@ Sice per copy ee confronted him with a “college boy 


rival. 
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‘sumers” of dramatic entertain- 

ment — radio, motion pictures, 
theatre, opera—the educational theatre 
at all levels must play a more effec- 
tive part in teaching ‘‘consumers’ 
standards” to its followers. The vast 
majority of the young people in our 
school and college dramatic arts 
classes and clubs do not expect to 
follow the theatre, or its allied fields, 
as a vocation after graduation. But 
they can be expected to continue to 
attend the theatre and the movies, and 
listen to the radio, long after their 
school days are over. They must be 
taught how to appraise intelligently 
what they hear and see; they must 
be trained in the art of discrimination, 
how to tell the good from that which 
is not so good. The educational 
theatre has a moral as well as a pro- 
fessional obligation to leave with 
every student who participates in its 
program a set of workable standards 
which qualify him as an informed and 
discriminating consumer of dramatic 
entertainment. We focus attention 
upon this need because entirely too 
often dramatic teachers and directors 
see that student as a “producer,” 
rather than as a consumer, and the 
instruction program is planned ac- 
cordingly. The role of producer will 
apply to comparatively few; the role 
of consumer applies to millions of our 
people. 


B ECAUSE we are a nation of“con- 


* *% * 


We learn with unrestrained joy that the 
University of Delaware has introduced this 
semester a course in dramatic arts apprecia- 
tion—theatre, radio, and motion pictures— 
open to all interested students. 

x % *% 


A request comes to our desk for a list of 


‘standards for evaluating radio programs. There 


seems to be little published material on the 
subject. If any reader of this magazine has 
such a list, we shall be grateful for a copy. 

¥ * % 

The extremely interesting and _ well- 
staged Dark of the Moon, now touring the 
country, focuses attention upon the wealth 
of dramatic material which is to be found 
in our national and regional folklore, It 
begs for the hand of the playwright who 
will bring it to life on the stage, screen, 
and radio. Teachers of playwriting (may 
their number multiply fast) will do well 
to interest their pupils in exploiting local 
legends as subject matter for dramatic 
production. 

* * * 


We plan to publish in our April issue a di- 
rectory of the leading drama festivals and con- 
tests sponsored among high schools and colleges 
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this spring. If an event of this mature is being 
held in your state, send us the name and ad- 
dress of the sponsoring organization, and date 
and location of the state finals. 

* * * 

Leaders in business and industry long 
ago discovered the importance of closing 
a successful: drive or campaign with a 
luncheon or banquet. Dramatics groups 
will do well to model after them. Now 
that wartime restrictions on food have 
eased, play producing groups and clubs 
should spare no effort to bring their sea- 
son’s activities to a close with a social event 
of this nature. A banquet serves as a 
climax to the year’s program. It provides 
the opportunity to bring students, direc- 
tors, and school administrators together. It 
serves to create prestige for the entire dra- 
matics program, and often helps to lay 
plans for next season’s activities. 

* * * 

A successful dramatics club is characterized 
by its business-like methods. Particular atten- 
tion is given to such matters as the mainte- 
nance of an accurate statement of receipts and 
expenditures, up-to-date membership roll, and 
record of all major projects and productions. 
All this invaluable information can be kept in 
an inexpensive journal purchased at the local 
5 & 10 or stationery store. 

* * * 


We are told that among soldiers asked to 
write dramatic material for production as camp 
entertainment, the best work is done by those 
who write skits averaging from five to ten 
minutes playing time. There may be a prac- 
tical lesson in this discovery for teachers and 
students of playwriting. Not many beginners 
are capable of writing a successful one-act 
play, but many can write an effective skit, as 
the Services have discovered. Why not begin, 
then, with the skit and advance to the one-act 
as skill develops? 


% % * 


We read in School Life, published by 
the U. S. Office of Education, that the 
recently-created United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO) will deal with the 
exchange of scholars, teachers, writers, 
artists, musicians, and scientists. The edu- 
cational theatre has a place in this timely 
and commendable scheme. Why not call, 
say during the next few years, an inter- 
national conference of educational theatre 
workers? Just think of the wealth of in- 
formation and experience such a gathering 
would bring together? And think of the 
impetus it would give to educational 
theatre groups everywhere. Perhaps such 
a gathering may serve as the occasion to 
hold a festival of native dramas. Here 
would be a display of costumes, sets, acting 
and directing such as would thrill the 
world. Confidentially speaking, we have 
often wondered why such a festival has 
not already been held among the nations 
of North and South America. Certainly, 
there are obstacles to overcome, but the 
reward is good-will and understanding 
among peoples. Language barriers- would 
not be insurmountable, for the language 
of the stage is pretty well understood by 
all people, as is amply shown by our 
operas in Italian, French, German, and 
other languages. 
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For Your Class Play 
DOUBLE DOOR 


A Play in Three Acts 
By ELIZABETH McFADDEN 


Here is a play that has been given over 
nine hundred performances in the high 
school and college theatres of the United 
States, in addition to its long runs in the 
professional field in America and England. 
Its theme: the never-ending struggle be- 
tween youth and age, endears it to young 
people. Characters: 5 women, 7 men. 
Time: a full evening. Costumes: pictur- 
esque period of 1910. Scene: one set. A 
mysteriously fascinating room in a mil- 
lionaire’s mansion on Fifth Avenue. 
“Double Door’ was thrilling . . . I have 
never seen a villain or villainess receive 
such hearty applause at the end of a play. 
I hope you see it and—if you can find a 
Victoria—you can do it.” 

W. J. Farma, Players’ Magazine. 


“I think that ‘Double Door’ has the best 

range of characters of any play I know 

for high schools if a Victoria can be 

found.” 

Eupha Bonham, Bennington High School, 
Bennington, Vermont. 


Royalty: $25.00 
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LONGMANS’ SPRING PLAYS 


THE RICHEST GIRL IN THE WORLD 


A comedy based on the RKO motion picture. One 
set. SW, 5M, extras. “Never had a play that was 
as thoroughly enjoyed by both cast and audience.”’-— 
Miss Adah M. Freeman, Arch Street H. S., Chil- 
licothe, Ohio. Books, 75c. Director’s Manuscript. 


GRAND OLD GIRL 


A sentimental. comedy based on the RKO motion 
picture. One:set. 10W, 11M, extras. ‘‘A success.’’ 
—Miss Elizabeth T, Bayles, Clairton H. S., Clairton, 
Pa. Books, 75c. Director’s Manuscript. 


TOM, DICK AND HARRY 


A romantic comedy based on the RKO motion pic- 
ture. One set. SW, 6M, extras. “‘Both members of 
the faculty and students said that it was so thoroughly 
entertaining that they scarcely noticed the time pass- 
ing. You'd have to try our hard auditorium seats 
to know what a compliment that is.’’—Dr. Elizabeth 
A. Atwater, Potomac State School, Keyser, W. Va. 
Books, 75c. Director’s Manuscript. 


A SWIFT KICK 


By James F. Stone and N. E. Reeid. One set. 
7W, 7M. ‘“‘The funniest and best play I have ever 
given. The packed house surely showed their ap- 
preciation by very frequent and hilarious laughing.” 
—Mrs. Kenneth Walker, Mingo Junction, O., H. §S. 
Books, 75c. Director’s Manuscript. 


Ask us to send you a 
free descriptive play catalogue. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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All orders for Thespian jewelry must be counter- 
signed by the National Secretary-Treasurer, 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SPECIAL THESPIAN STATIONERY 


Monarch flat sheet, 7'/,x!0'/. white ripple..No. 1229-43 
Colgate folded sheet, 5\/,x7'/, white vellum.No. 1226-43 
Prices: 2 quires .............++5. $2.00 
10 quires or more......... 85 per quire 
Minimum order—two quires. 
Mention fraternity when ordering. 


MILITARY BILL FOLDS 
# 580 Saddle sheepskin bill fold blind em- 


bossed with Branch of Service insignia such 

as U. S. Seal, Navy Seal, Army or Navy Wings, 

Wing and Propeller, Coast Guard, Navy Petty 
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Add 20% Federal! Tax. 
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THESPIAN EMBLEMS 


No. 1 Felt Letter 
95c¢ each 


Consists of rectangular shield, 6 inches 
high 4% inches wide; white felt with 
4-inch letter “T.”’ Two masks repro- 
duced in golden yellow silk embroidery ; 
word “Thespians” in solid yellow silk 
letters on blue ““T”’; blue script letters 
“The National Thespian Dramatic Honor 
Society” above emblem and “For High 
Schools” below. 


No. 2 Felt Letter: 


5-In. shield, 4-in. insignia....... 75c each 
7-In. shield, 6-in. square........ 90c each 
Consists of a square shield of white felt 
with blue felt letter “I” appliqued 
thereon and two marks reproduced in 
golden yellow silk embroidery. 


No. 3 Felt Letter: 


4l/,-In. shield, 4-in. insignia. ..... 75c each 
6',-In. shield, 6-in. insignia...... 90c each 
Consists of felt insignia same as above 
(No. 2) but with oval-shaped shield '/ 
inch larger than insignia. 


No. 4 Best Thespian Letter 
BEST THESPIAN LETTER. .$1.00 each 
Same as above (No. 1) with the words 
“Best Thespian Award” across shield at 
the top and graduation year at the base 


of ~~“ 


All orders must be countersigned 
by the Troupe Sponsor. 
Order from 


The National Thespian Society 
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tumultuous life, 

the American Ne- 
ero Theatre, located 
in Harlem, has dis- 
played a resourceful- 
ness and courage that 
inspire Little Theatre 
groups everywhere. It 
has had to buckle up 
against every sort of obstacle plaguing non- 
professional groups from the beginning of 
theatre’s history: lack of funds, limited 
space, trial and error in getting good plays 
to produce. Yet ANT has managed to keep 
breathing above water, has become nation- 
ally recognized as a testing ground for ex- 
perimental plays (viz. Anna Lucasta) , and 
has taken over a brand-new, large-sized 
Harlem playhouse for its sixth consecutive 
season. 


What is the secret of its success? 


There are many correlating reasons. The 
prime one is that it is a theatre with a 
purpose, a passion that has never waned 
to give Negro actors, directors, playwrights, 
stage technicians, designers, a golden op- 
portunity to demonstrate the full extent of 
their talents. For practically the first time 
in the history of our stage, Negroes have 
been able to play roles other than “de 
Lawds,” maids, porters, Porgys and Besses. 


I: ITS five years of 


It is, further, a healthy experimental 
theatre, one that, at all costs, strives to 
avoid conventional Broadway-born cliches. 
But it is not “arty’—a pitfall that too 
many such groups unfortunately sink into. 
It remains firmly on the ground, using 
everyday themes about everyday people, 
staged and played with originality and 
imagination. The late critic, Bide Dudley, 
once said, “Never have I seen such na- 
turalness in the Theatre.” 


Actually, ANT goes so far as to call 
itself ‘“‘an experimental laboratory” rather 
than a theatre per se. It attempts varied 
styles of direction and interpretation in 
the hope that out of this experimentation 
will evolve a sound technique of identifi- 
cation that derives from a basic “some- 
thing” inherent in the Negro’s native 
qualities. As yet, ANT admits it does not 
know exactly what these qualities are. But 
it does know that an accent on rhythm 
and a complete naturalness in acting (con- 
sistent “musts” in ANT productions) 
have been evident for a long time in 
Negroes, and can work just as tellingly in 
performances by white as by Negro actors. 
This has been proved when white actors 
have participated in ANT plays such as 
Walk Hard and Henri-Christophe that 
require mixed casts. (Commendably, the 
ANT does not draw a color line in re- 
verse. ) 

Being essentially a Negro theatre, it 
naturally defies the standard outworn por- 
trayal of Negroes on the stage. It does not 
tolerate the old-wives’ superstition that all 
Negroes are fearful, spiritual-singing, frus- 
trated misfits. Operating in Harlem, 
where life is lived much as anywhere else 
in America, but perhaps on a generally 
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The American Negro lheatre 


What It Is and What It Aims to Be 


By JACK HAMILTON 


American Negro Theatre, 15 West 126th Street, New York City 


lower economic level, ANT would be 
hooted off the stage if it propagated such 
misinterpretations. 

So Negroes in this theatre are shown 
to be what they are: human beings, with 
foibles and troubles that beset the rest of 
mankind, yet with mankind’s potential 
greatness, goodness, and creativeness. That 
their plays and players ring true to down- 
to-earth life are attested to by critics and 
audiences alike. 

Admittedly, all these are noble prin- 
ciples for any theatre group to adhere to, 
but what of the bread-and-butter mechan- 
ics of keeping it going? “How do they 
pay their rent when the man comes 
*round” ? 


AS a co-operative, non-profit venture, 

ANT is based on a realistic finan- 
cial foundation. In 1940, the date of its 
founding, its total assets were exactly six 
penny postcards; today, almost six years 
later, it operates on a budget of several 
thousand dollars. Producing a play any- 
where, and especially in New York, is 
expensive. 

Every member contributes to it finan- 
cially as well as artistically, in the form 
of monthly dues. Annual subscriptions 
of -$3 from sponsors of the theatre in a 
small measure help underwrite the cost of 
productions, and also gives the sponsors 
choice locations for an entire season’s 
series of plays. Half of the receipts for 
each play is put into the ANT treasury 
for the next production, and the other 
half divided among all those who partici- 
pate in it, from leading players to ushers. 
Usually, for two or three months of heavy 
work, these people get about $10, hardly 
enough to pay for suppers and car fare. 
Obviously, they work for bigger things 
than money. 

When the original ANT production of 
Anna Lucasta was taken to Broadway, 
and became one of that street’s historical 
smash hits, the Harlem group derived, 
and is deriving, a small revenue from it. 
Endowments, in recognition of merit, 
have also helped. In 1944, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation gave ANT $9,500, 
which enabled the theatre to establish and 
maintain classes for student actors, and 
help pay for productions. 

Speaking of the student classes, these 
also bring in a certain amount through 
dues. But these classes are much more 
important for another reason. Most of the 
ANT personnel is non-professional. Many 
have never acted before auditioning at 
ANT ; they work at conventional daytime 
jobs and enter into the magic of the 
theatre only at night. So these people, 
however possessed of native talent, must 


be extensively trained 
to come up to high 
acting standards. 

Under rigid disci- 
pline that admits no 
absence or tardiness, 
and which stipulates 
that tangible progress 
must be made within 
specified time,  stu- 
dents are trained by experts in acting, 
speech, body movement, radio technique, 
stagecraft and playwriting. Student actors, 
many with less than three months’ train- 
ing in ANT techniques, gave a student 
production of Thornton Wilder’s difficult, 
atmospheric Our Town that is a master- 
piece of poetry and rhythm. Teachers 
include Osceola Archer, dramatic coach 
who directed Our Town; Alice Hermes, 
of the New School for Social Research 
speech department; Gertrude Schurr, 
Martha Graham, Jack Grogan, director 
of ANT radio programs over New York’s 
WNEW and Howard Augusta, actor and 
stage technician. 


N its quest for plays, ANT, like all 

theatrical producers, have trouble in 
finding good scripts. That was the reason 
for the birth of the playwriting class: to 
develop its own dramatists (still purely 
an aspiration only). The teacher is famed 
Lajos Egri, the author of How to Write 
a Play. 

As much as possible, ANT produces 
only new plays, plays with a future that 
can be moulded into a finished product 
bearing the unmistakable ANT stamp, 
and, if successful, which can be shown in 
localities other than New York, for ulti- 
mately ANT aspires to be a_ national 
theatre. The themes they prefer deal with 
events of our time, that actively concern 
their audiences, individually and socially. 

Even though, as mentioned, ANT will 
not produce plays that distort the Negro’s 
life pattern, neither does it produce plays 
with themes that try to ram unconstruc- 
tive indictments of jimcrow and other 
evils down people’s throats. As a whole, 
their selections endeavor to point up the 
Negro’s history and life in a constructive, 
intelligent, but understanding way. For 
instance, plays such as Anna Lucasta and 
this season’s Home Is the Hunter. could 
be played by either white or colored casts 
—showing pretty conclusively that the 
— like any great art, has no color 
ine. 


N its five-year history, ANT has pre- 

sented seven new plays, as well as its 
own version of the Broadway comedy, 
Three Is a Family. With its fifth pro- 
duction, Anna Lucasta, which everybody 
knows about by now, ANT really hit 
the theatrical jackpot, but there were plays 
before and since just as important. Each 
play is usually directed by a company 
member, is acted by the permanent mem- 
bers, is designed and staged by a member 
trained in theatre-craft, is business-man- 
aged by company members. Very seldom 
does a non-member, who has not under- 
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(Photo Courtesy of Graphic House.) 


(Left to right): Joan Smith, Doris Block, Sadie Browne, and Edith Whitman in The Garden 


of Time, a production of the American Negro Theatre, New York City. 





gone courses in ANT craftsmanship, con- 
tribute. But there have been several 
notable exceptions. Playwright Harry 
Wagstaff Gribble, for one, directed Anna 
Lucasta. R 


The first production, in 1940, was a 
comparative hit. This was Abram Hill’s 
comedy of social pretensions, On Strivers’ 
Row. It ran over fifty performances, es- 
tablishing a new record for a non-profes- 
sional production in the history of the 
New York theatre, and perhaps the entire 
country. It was revived in 1942, and will 
be given again this season. Full of juicy 
parts for actors, it is the most popular play 
in ANT repertory. 


—— 


Another Hill play, Walk Hard, a drama, 
has been given a Broadway production. 
This is a violent story of a prizefighter 
who thinks the world can be fought with 
fists rather than with brains and under- 
standing, and provides, in the telling, an 
effective indictment of jimcrow. 


One of the most interesting and imagi- 
native productions was Owen Dodson’s 
The Garden of Time, a paraphrase of the 
age-old legend of Medea and Jason’s quest 
for the Golden Fleece, told with a 
modern-day parallel. This was what is 
sometimes known as “an artistic success,” 
meaning it did not pay for its production, 
but it was another solid achievement un- 








Scene from a production of The Importance of Being Earnest given by Thespian Troupe 561 of 
the Roosevelt High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in the 1945 drama festival, sponsored by the 
State University of Iowa. Miss Roberta D. Sheets directed. 


der ANT’s belt. Of all its productions, 
The Garden of Time,” with its stream- 
lined costuming and imaginative sets by 
Charles Sebree, was the most photogenic. 

For its sixth consecutive season, ANT 
is doing a drama with an anti-fascist 
theme, Home Is the Hunter, by Samuel 
M. Kootz, a well-known art dealer, au- 
thor of New Frontiers in American Art, 
and. onetime director of the Museum of 
Modern Art. Using only four actors, with 
fast-paced, tense scenes, it requires clever 
staging and the natural acting technique 
inherent in all ANT plays. 


W HAT of the personalities that make 


up ANT? Being a co-operative 
theatre, personalities take second place to 
the group as a unit, and this policy has 
been one of the reasons for its success. But 
actors are always interesting people, and 
some as vivid and zestful as those de- 
veloped in ANT tradition can scarcely 
be expected to remain unknown, and 
many have not. 


Hilda Simms, once press representative 
for the organization, has been called “the 
best natural actress of many a season.” 
Her poignant Anna Lucasta is one of 
the ineradicable memories of many 
theatre-goers. A lusty male actor, equally 
at home in comedy or drama, Frederick 
O’Neal, one of the founders, won the 
Derwent award for the best feature-role 
acting on Broadway, 1944-45 season, for 
his blustering brother-in-law in Anna 
Lucasta. 


Another actor, Roy Allen, who played 
the embittered pugilist in Walk Hard, 
has become one of the “finds” of radio, 
and has successfully played a wide range 
of roles over the air waves, including 
Romeo. Alice Childress, who plays the 
naive and comic prostitute, Blanche, in 
Anna Lucasta with the uncanny ability to 
bring a lump to the throat while one is 
laughing at her, has been termed by 
critics to be one of the most skillful ac- 
tresses on the American stage. 


Then there is Abram Hill, the chief 
founder of ANT through the grim days 
of 1940 to the present. Besides writing 
two successful plays, Hill directs plays 
and manages ANT. 


So here is a non-professional theatre 
that has successfully challenged all the 
bugaboos that usually wipe out other less 
hardy groups. But their success can be, 
and is being, emulated by other groups 
throughout the country. The trick seems 
to be: put the organization on a strict 
financial foundation; keep within the 
budget no matter how tiny at first; be dis- 
criminating in the selection of material, 
particularly if the tried-and-true classics 
cannot be produced in keeping with your 
policy ; develop a well-acted, natural pro- 
duction-acting technique that « distin- 
guishes your plays and makes each 
production you present, no matter how 
meagre its financial return, a distinguished 
achievement. Above all, strive for per- 
fectionism rather than for professionalism. 
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OCUMEN- 
TARY films, 

long recogniz- 

ed as a potent factor 
in education and 
propaganda, have 
suddenly come alive. 
Time was when true 
documentation was 
shown only to a select 
few in the classrooms of our nation. Now, 
they are an integral part of a commercial 
theatre’s program and exhibitors clamor to 
book them as major or secondary features. 


Originally, documentary films were the 
playthings of amateurs; then they became 
the first real attempt by true cinema 
artists to use motion pictures for purposes 
more important than mere entertainment— 
to project a living, vital message to a com- 
munity, to a nation. Today, they argue 
the merits of the various war-time services 
—Army, Navy, Marines, Air Corps, Coast 
Guard — and become a public record of 
contributions made toward “winning the 
war.” When the present splurge expires, 
documentation will return to its earlier aim. 


Generally, there are two types of docu- 
mentary films: one without a plot, one 
with a plot; one composed of portraits, the 
other devoted to action ; one makes drama 
from everyday events, the other weaves 
drama out of factual and imaginative 
happenings. 


HE first type pictures a world of com- 
merce, industry and agriculture, of 
public services and communications, of 
hygiene and housing, of nations at war. 
It is a world of men and women, boys and 
girls, at work and leisure; of their respon- 
sibilities and commitments to the society 
in which they live. It is at once social, 
economic, political. It is education pro- 
jected by the truest medium — visibility. 
It is textbook. No attempt is made to en- 
tertain in the broad sense followed by the 
fiction-film. Documentation has holding 
power but this is achieved by subject mat- 
ter, authentic backgrounds and non-pro- 
fessional actors—‘“‘types of life,” and by_ 
artistic closeups—‘‘still portraits.” 
Consider random titles and themes: 
Granton Trawler, drag-net fishing off the 
coast of Scotland; The Voice of the 
World, the manufacture and social impli- 
cations of radio; Workers and Jobs, the 
working of a typical employment ex- 
change; Moana, South Sea islanders and 
their daily life; Tabu, Samoan legend; 
Citizens of the Future, vocational train- 
ing for children of all ages. 


With the advent of World War II this 
type of documentation was snatched by 
the services and government as the best 
form for the projection of education and 
propaganda. Immediately, experienced 
enlisted personnel was assigned to Holly- 
wood studios to write, direct and produce 
films showing the training of enlistees, 
their daily life and activities. Former 
cameramen and directors were delegated 
to battlefronts for first-hand footage of 
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actual engagements. Resultant films were , 


then offered, free of all rental charges, to 
theaters specializing in the showing of en- 
tertainment films. During thirty-seven 
months of operation, a total of 77,387 
prints of 177 documentary subjects were 
released by the Office of War Information 
and were projected to a total audience of 
275,823,866 persons in 1,092,825 showings. 

Outstanding examples of current war 
documentation, produced by England and 
America, include Target for Tonight, We 
Dive at Dawn, Dearest Victory, The Fight- 
ing Lady and The True Glory. Paren- 
thetically, it is interesting to note that the 
last two were awarded special citations of 


merit, January first, by the New York Film 


Critics. The National Board of Review 
pronounced The True Glory as the best 
motion picture of 1945 and The Fighting 
Lady the eighth best. 

Earlier in its history, the documentary 
film had to meet the test of time. Its pur- 
pose was to interest and persuade imagina- 
tions, not only of the day, but of many 
years. to follow. Its aim was never a first- 
run hit, not even a booking on the lower 
half of a double bill. With Desert Victory 
the premise changed and this film was the 
first to receive extended bookings, 

Documentation demands more authen- 
tic research and production than the story- 
film; more skillful craftsmanship behind 
its approach to, and presentation of, ma- 
terial. It is not an escape film but the 
extreme opposite. It is not interested in 
plot; rather it is devoted primarily to 
theme — basic to society, broad, huge — 
which in turn is expressive of a definite 
purpose and demands from an audience 
an attention quite different from that of 
a fiction-film. 

In watching documetnary films, the au- 
dience is continually noting distinctions, 
analyzing situations and probing the 
“why.” For this reason, spectators see and 
respond more than once, while the story- 
film must be exceptionally good to com- 
mand a revival. The absence of a plot 
and star-plavers compels the audience to 
be more alert to methods of presentation. 








Documentary Films 
Now Showing 


A Walk in the Sun (American) 
Appointment in Tokyo (American) 
Burma Victory (English) 

Fall of Berlin (English) 

Military Secret (Russian) 
Thunderbolt (English) 











Poor photography, bad 
lighting, unimagina- 
tive editing immedi- 
ately became apparent, 
whereas in the fiction- 
film the thrill of the 
situation itself will 
often compensate for 
inadequate technical 
treatment. 

Subjects of documentation must be pre- 
sented clearly and concisely. Every. point 
must be capable of being quickly grasped 
and led straight to its successor for fear 
the spectator will lose the thread of the 
theme. The co-ordination of sight and 
sound must be as nearly perfect as possible. 
Therefore, true documentation should be 
short ; never more than forty-five to seven- 
ty-five minutes. 

Movement and rhythm are important 
factors. It is by these that the film is able 
to arouse the emotions, Of course, the 
basic principle behind motion pictures is 
movement—frame to frame, shot to shot, 
sequence to sequence, produces nothing 
but an illusion of movement. Additionally, 
the subject-matter photographed must 
move forward; clips of static or still poses 
must be short in duration to impress this 
same feeling of movement upon the spec- 
tator. Rhythm ties in with movement— 
rhythm in pictorial composition, in move- 
ment, in light and sound. An avenue of 
tall, slender poplar trees on a French land- 
scape swaying lazily in an afternoon wind. 
A column of marching infantrymen mov- 
ing into position at the front line. Shafts 
of sun piercing an underground prison 
cell. Staccato pops of a machine gun. 
All of these have varying rhythms to aid 
the empathic response of an audience. 

Documentation finds great beauty in a 
natural setting. It prefers the unarranged 
scene and the unrehearsed action. In fact, 
the actual scene is an absolute necessity to 
the documentalist; it is his whole concep- 
tion of cinema. The aesthetic appeal re- 
sults from the arrangement of the subject 
matter within postcard shape. However, 
the creation lies, not in the arrangement 
of the setting so much, as in the interpre- 
tation. The changes of atmosphere, the 
characteristics of the place, the position of 
the sun and shadows. These must be ob- 
served and selected according to the re- 
quirements of the scene. They cannot be 
arranged, as in the studio, and rehearsed 
many time. They must be filmed as they 
are found, as events happen. 

Photographic excellence in documenta- 
tion must never be permitted to obtrude. 
Like sound and editing, it is only a con- 
tributory element to the technique re- 
quired for an-adequate expression of the 
subject. Too often the photographic effect 
becomes dominant. So long have camera- 
men been trained by studio routine to pro- 
duce the best-looking effects that they dis- 
tort altogether those characteristics and 
atmospheric qualities which are so essen- 
tial to documentation. Good photography 
cannot be-judged bv the standards applied 
to the fiction-film. In the former, a South 


be 











Soldiers of the American Army are striding across sunny Italy in the 20th Century-Fox film, 
A Walk in the Sun. 





Sea island, ravaged by war, must be just 
that. In the latter, Hollywood-made, it 
will have some qualities which produce 
the romantic glamor audiences have long 
associated with the South Seas. 


Several documentary films of this first 
type, notably three, now occupy screen- 
time. Thunderbolt (44 minutes running 
time), directed and produced by Lt. Col. 
William Wyler and the unit which made 
Memphis Belle, was photographed in its 
entirety in combat zones by cameramen 
of the Mediterranean Allied Air Forces 
and by pilots of the U. S. 12th Air Force. 
During the missions against the enemy, 
they operated automatic cameras installed 
in their planes. 

This film centers around the 57th 
Fighter Group, stationed on Corsica Island 
during the summer of 1944, and for the 
most part records, with vivid strokes of 
color, the daily routine of one of the 
group’s three squadrons. Its excellent nar- 
ration ranges from the grimly eloquent to 
the humorously trivial, while animated 
maps explain and simplify tactical strategy. 
Topically-dated, the subject emerges as an 
outstanding documentation of the war. 

Warner’s Burma Victory (62 minutes), 
produced by the British Army Film Unit 
from footage taken on-the-spot by British, 
Indian and American photographers, 
might well be Britain’s answer to Amer- 
ican audiences of what actually happened 
in those exhausting days of 1943-44. It is 
an occasionally exciting documentation 
that distributes equally the credits for the 
Burma campaign. 

David Macdonald and Roy Boulting 
have made here a film, not only objective 
in its approach to Burma, but one which 
tingles the heart of every man who has 
ever held a gun and waited tense for his 
enemy. So cold is the selectiveness of the 
shot that a spectator feels the terrors of 
that campaign. Previously Macdonald and 
Boulting had made Desert Victory, re- 
garded as the finest documentation the 
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screen has ever seen. In Burma Victory 
they go further. 


Without fuss or flurry, the English 
R.A.F. presents a third film, Journey 
Together (95 minutes), an RKO-Radio 
release, its own screen account of how it 
fashioned from a great crowd of willing, 
nevertheless ordinary, workaday chaps its 
own select company of the valiant. 

The film sets out to tell the whole ac- 
count of a couple of boys—one university- 
trained, the other an ordinary cockney 








Films for Japan and Germany 
ORTY-FIVE American features with 


Japanese subtitles have been selected 
for showing in Japan by the Information Dis- 
semination Section of General MacArthur’s 
armies. The first nine, now being exhibited 
in leading Japanese theaters, are: 

Once Upon a Time (Columbia) 

Madame Curie (M-G-M) 

Our Hearts Were Young and Gay 
(Paramount) 

In Old Oklahoma (Republic) 

All That Money Can Buy (RKO-Radio) 

Remember the Day (20th Century-Fox) 

The Southerner (United Artists) 

His Butler’s Sister (Universal) 

The Gold Rush (Chaplin silent) 


ORTY-EIGHT features with German 
subtitles are now being exhibited in Ger- 

many under the direction of the American 
Military Command. The first block of six- 
teen are: 

Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet (Warner's) 

Destination Tokyo (Warner’s) 

Here Comes Mr. Jordan (Columbia) 

You Can't Take It with You (Columbia) 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois (RKO-Radio) 

Enchanted Cottage (RKO-Radio) 

The Sullivans (20th Century-Fox) 

Sunday Dinner for a Soldier (20th Century- 

Fox) 

Pride and Prejudice (M-G-M) 

Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo (M-G-M) 

Corvette K-225 (Universal) 

Flesh and Fantasy (Universal) 

It Happened Tomorrow (United Artists) 

Our Town (United Artists) 

Christmas in July (Paramount) 

So Proudly We Hail (Paramount) 











lad—from the moment they doff their 
civilian kit to the time of their participa- 
tion in a block-busting Berlin raid and 
their subsequent “ditching in the drink” 
when their aircraft dies. Horizons extent 
from training field locations in Arizona to 
a view of Berlin-by-night illumination. 
Documentary in form, Journey Together 


emerges as an exquisitely poised, delicately 


and naturally unfolded tale of heroic 
youth; it’s also a tale of heroism without 
embarrassing heroics. Chief credit should 
go to director John Bolting, author Ter- 
ence Rattigan and to a youthful new actor, 


Richard Attenborough. 


HE second type of documentary film is 

akin to the entertainment film. To the 
fundamentals of documentation is added a 
story and all of the skill, facilities, time, 
and expense available in Hollywood—a 
newspaper columnist in The Story of G.I. 
Joe; a PT boat, They Were Expendable; 
the tracking of espionage agents, The 
House on 92nd Street. Earliest famed 
documentary cinemas of this story-type 
include: The Birth of a Nation, The Cov- 
ered Wagon, The Iron Horse; recent 
ones: In Which We Serve, Five of Our 
Aircraft Are Missing, Thirty Seconds Over 
Tokyo, God Is My Co-Pilot. 


Despite an all-male cast, no top box- 
office names and the war theme, 20th 
Century-Fox offers currently an example 
of this type, A Walk in the Sun, one of 
the best of all war films. It is a picture at 
once more personal, more coherent and 
more particularized than many another 
highly advertised war film. The feature is 
broken, from time to time, by the interpo- 
lation of ballads having a definite folk 
quality and, in quiet spots, by narration, 
in both third and first person, that is 
reminiscent of radio. 


A Walk in the Sun is a tightly woven 
story of one platoon, the Lee platoon of 
the Texas Division and that platoon’s first 
half-day in the Salerno beach. But besides 
this. it is the story of the individuals who 
made up the platoon—the sergeant who 
breaks under the responsibility he is forced 


.to accept, the wise-cracking machine gun- 
ner, the disillusioned soldier who is con- 


vinced he will be fighting the battle of 
Tibet in 1950. 


The platoon has as its objective a single 
farm house which it must reach by noon. 
The principal obstacles to be overcome 
are a single plane, a single tank. Yet the 
heartlessness and sheer terror of war have 
seldom been shown so effectively on the 
screen as when the single plane flies back 
and forth over the men, strafing them; 
the nerve-cracking tenseness of waiting 
and hiding has seldom been so dramati- 
cally illustrated as when the platoon at- 
tacks the single tank or stalks the farm 
house. ‘ 


A Walk in the Sun is an intensely per- 
sonal document, carefully and excitingly 
made by Lewis Milestone. 

April Issue: Mystery Films. 
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HE Romantics 

| warred against 

' the Baroque and 
raised the banner of 
“truth to Nature” 
over the theatre, but 
the Nature which the 
Romantic Theatre 
presented was too 
often Nature in the remote past. True 
or not, it had little realty for men already 
feeling the social and economic stresses of 
the Industrial Revolution and with their 
view of life already affected by the scien- 
tific concepts of heredity and environment. 


The first major impetus toward Natural- 
ism in the theatre came from Henrik Ibsen, 
the great Norwegian dramatist, who be- 
ginning in 1870 wrote a series of plays 
dealing with contemporary middle class 
lite: The Pillars of Society, A Doll’s 
House, Ghosts, An Enemy of the People, 
and Hedda Gabler, which shocked the 
conservatives and inspired the new revo- 
lutionaries. Although these plays retained 
the tightly-knit plot structure perfected by 
Scribe and Sardou in their dilute Roman- 
tic plays, they were written in colloquial 
prose and they held up to public view un- 
pleasant faults in contensporary society. 


However, the line of Naturalism’s de- 
velopment is perhaps clearest in France, 
although it did not reach fruition there 
until after Ibsen had turned from Natural- 
ism to Symbolism. Balzac had begun early 
in the nineteenth century to analyze con- 
temporary French life in the great series 
of novels which made up his Human 
Comedy. The Goncourt brothers carried 
on and perfected Naturalism in the novel 
and, as early as 1851, demanded in the 
theatre ordinary speech spoken in an ordi- 
nary manner and scenery related to the 
characters. Neither Balzac nor the Gon- 
courts succeeded in their attempts to write 
plays in the naturalistic manner. It was 
still a third novelist, Emile Zola, who 
wrote the first. successful Naturalistic play 
for the French theatre. His Thérése 
Raquin (1873) went far beyond any of 
the plays Ibsen had written or was to 
write. It is a sordid drama of crime and 
remorse set in a carefully observed petty 
bourgeois setting and with a minimum of 
contrivance in the plot. Zola believed him- 
self to be a scientific critic of contempo- 
rary life. He saw the evils of the life in his 
day, sought their causes by what seemed 
to him scientific methods of observation 
and analysis, and sometimes suggested a 
remedy. He was much influenced by the 
work of the French scientist, Claude Ber- 
nard, in physiological psychology, and in 
Thérése Raquin tended to reduce 
emotion to physical sensation. The ap- 
parent plotlessness and the disagreeable 
subject matter of Thérése Raquin were to 
become characteristic of extreme Natural- 
ism in the drama. Zola was primarily a 
novelist and his other plays were less suc- 
cessful, but by this first effort and by his 
cortinuous championship of Naturalism 
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in his critical writings Zola pointed the 
way for playwrights with greater dramatic 
gifts. Henri Becque with his The Vultures 
(1882) and The Parisian Woman (1883), 
two bitter satires on contemporary French 
life, was the first important Naturalistic 
dramatist in the French Theatre. Curel, 
Porto-Riche, and Brieux followed. And 
the tradition was carried on in somewhat 
modified form into our own times by 
Charles Vildrac and Jean-Jacques Ber- 


nard. 


[ was a French actor, and an amateur 

actor at that, who founded the first 
theatre devoted to Naturalism. André 
Antoine, then an obscure employe of the 
Paris Gas Company, opened in 1887 in a 
small uncomfortable hall the Théatre 
Libre with a group of one-act plays. Al- 
though Antoine had ideas about making 
acting more natural, he carried no brief 
to begin with for Naturalistic drama. 
However, one of the plays on this open- 
ing bill was a dramatization of a story by 
Zola. It raised a storm of controversy and 
overnight the Théatre Libre became willy- 
nilly the theatre of Naturalism. The 
Naturalistic playwrights, unable to gain 
a hearing in the professional theatres, 
brought their plays to Antoine and he pro- 
duced them. He gave them solid, realistic 
settings, he used a real side of beef in one 
play, a fountain with real water in an- 
other, and he developed a stvle of acting 
which discarded all artificialitv. turning 
his back on the audience and speaking in 

















Scene from the Broadway (1946) version of 
Thérése (Raquin) with Dame May Whitty, 
Victory Jory, and Eva LeGallienne. 


the off-hand manner 
of life. For seven years 
the Theatre Libre 
introduced foreign 
Naturalistic plays to 
Paris and encouraged 
France’s own Natural- 
istic playwrights. 

Two years after the 
founding of the Theatre Libre, its German 
counterpart, the Freie Buhne under the 
direction of Otto Brahm opened in Berlin 
with a production of Ibsen’s Ghosts. Al- 
though it survived only two years, the 
Freie Buhne gave a tremendous impetus 
to Naturalism in the German theatre and 
introduced a powerful new dramatist, Ger- 
hart Hauptmann, in his somber first play, 
Before Surise. Although like Ibsen, 
Hauptmann went on from Naturalism to 
Symbolism, he wrote one of the acknowl- 
edged masterpieces of Naturalistic drama 
in The Weavers. It deals with the hope- 
less struggle of a community of hand- 
weavers to survive under conditions caused 
by the introduction of machine weaving. 
In its terrible picture of the sufferings of 
the weavers and in its loose construction 
it is typical of extreme Naturalism. 


Although August Strindberg does not 
belong entirely to Germany, his plays had 
their first success there and although he 
too passed through Naturalism to Symbol- 
ism, he sought at one time the abolition of 
footlights and of the intermissions in the 
theatre as destructive of the illusion of 
reality, and in The Father he wrote a 
play which in spite of its unpleasantness 
is one of the most powerful in all Natural- 
istic drama. 


Naturalism came to England in 1891 
when J. T. Grein opened the Independent 
Theatre in London with a production of 
Ghosts. In the six troubled years of its 
existence it dealt a death blow to the 
Romantic theatre. Sir Arthur Wing Pinero 
and Henry Arthur Jones wrote what seem 
now very pallid imitations of Ibsen, but 
England made a solid contribution to 
Naturalistic drama in the more serious 
plays of Bernard Shaw, Granville-Barker’s 
The Madras House, and in John Gals- 
worthy’s serious studies of English upper 
middle class life. 


In 1897, just as the Independent Thea- 
tre was folding in London, perhaps the 
most famous of the Naturalistic Theatres 
was being born in Moscow, where Stanis- 
lavsky, an amateur actor, and Nemiro- 
vitch-Dantchenko, a teacher and _ play- 
wright, were organizing the Moscow Art 
Theatre. This band of artists, dedicated to 
truth in the theatre and determined to 
root out all false theatricality, opened its 
first season with Alexei Tolstoy’s new his- 
torical drama, Tsar Fyodor. The pro- 
duction was influenced by the Meiningen 
players, whose scrupulous adherence to 
historical truth in setting and costume and 
whose realistic ensemble actine Stanis- 
lavskv had seen and admired. The season 


included also Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler and 
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Scene from David Belasco’s production of The Return of Peter Grimm. The famous actor, 
David Warfield, sits at stage left of the table. The setting is solid and detailed, an example of 
American naturalism. 








most important of all The Seagull, by 
Anton Chekhov. The Seagull had failed 
in one of the professional theatres, al- 
though it won some critical praise. The 
new troupe was able to provide a tech- 
nique of naturalistic acting and production 
necessary to project the life of a kind of 
drama which lacks plot and dramatic 
action and depends on atmosphere and 
subtleties of emotion expressed in appar- 
ently commonplace dialogue. 


For The Seagull and for Chekhov’s 
other plays, Uncle Vanya, The Three Sis- 
ters, and The Cherry Orchard, Stanis- 
lavsky developed his famous “system” for 
actors: a method of cultivating the actor’s 
sensitiveness to emotion by keen observa- 
tion and recall of his sense impressions 
and of achieving the true inner motivation 
of the character by intensive study of the 
play and by imaginative reconstruction of 
the character’s entire life. Anvplication of 
the system produced at the Moscow Art 
Theatre the most famous acting company 
of modern times which scored its greatest 
successes in the plays of Ibsen, Chekhov, 
Tolstoy. and Gorki. Maxim Gorki’s The 
Lower Debtths. first produced at the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre, is another of the master- 
pieces of Naturalistic drama. 


In the United States, the Naturalistic 
Theatre has not followed a clearly defined 
path. Some of its elements appeared here 
very early, but others reached this side 
of the Atlantic very late indeed. Zola’s 
L’Assomoir failed in New York in 1879, 
but in the same year a young director 
named David Belasco produced it success- 
fully in San Francisco. Belasco drifted to 
New York, and from 1893, when he had 
his first great success, The Girl I Left Be- 
hind Me, until his death in 1931, he was 


the acknowledged master of naturalism in 
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production. He spared no pains and no 
expense to reproduce natural effects of 
scenery and light with a complete illusion 
of reality. However, if we examine the 
plays for which he created these effects, 
we find they have little in common with 
the plays of Ibsen, Zola, and Chekhov. 
Plays like The Girl of the Golden West 
and The Return of Peter Grimm, are real- 
ly romantic dramas to which Belasco gave. 
a kind of spurious realism by his style of 
production. In the Nineties, Clyde Fitch’s 
plays were perhaps the closest to contem- 
porary life, but they were relatively light 
comedies. The first Naturalistic American 
playwrights did not appear until after the 
First World War, when Owen Davis, 
George Kelly, and Sidney Howard wrote 
well-constructed serious plays about the 
contemporary scene in the manner of 
Ibsen. O'Neill, too, wrote Naturalistic 
plays like Anna Christie, but his greatest 
achievements have been in symbolism. 

Oddly, the organization in this country 
which most resembled the pioneer 
Naturalistic theatres of Europe, did not 
appear until 1931, when the Group Thea- 
tre was founded. This producing group 
attempted to pattern itself on the Moscow 
Art Theatre, attaining some excellence in 
naturalistic acting and even discovering 
its own Chekhov in Clifford Odets. In 
plays like Awake and Sing and Parcise 
Lost, he attempted to do for the New 
York lower middle class in the depression 
what Chekhov had done for the decaying 
Russian land-owners in the Nineties. 

Today most of our American play- 
wrights: Robert Sherwood, Lillian Hell- 
man, Elmer Rice, John Steinbeck, Sidney 
Kingsley, and Irwin Shaw are writing 
largely in the Naturalistic manner, at- 
tempting to create an illusion of real con- 
temporary life. 





Change of Address 


Change of address should be promptly re- 
ported to us, as the post office does not for- 
ward second-class matter. The old address, 
as well as the new, should be reported. 





HE Naturalistic ideal of complete illu- 
sion of contemporary reality had defi- 
nite efforts upon setting. The box setting 
with three solid walls and ceiling and 
with all parts to be used by the actors 
solidly built in heavy materials became 
standard for interior settings. In exterior 
settings, the flat wings were replaced by 
three-dimensional constructions represent- 
ing rocks or cliffs or the exteriors of build- 
ings. The landscape painted on a back- 
drop was replaced by a built-up ground- 
row backed by a neutral sky drop or cyclo- 
rama. Sky borders disappeared, but 
foliage borders still lingered, although 
sometimes the problem of realistically set- 
ting the top of the stage was abandoned 
and neutral velour borders were used to 
mask the flies. Footlights disappeared and 
even borderlights were used sparingly. 
Spotlights arranged to suggest natural 
sources of light became the major instru- 
ment of stage lighting. The front curtain 
opened now to feveal a slice of life going 
on independently of theatre and audience, 
and closed so that illusion might not be 
broken by the mechanics of changing the 
scene. In order that the illusion might 
be greater for all, auditoriums were made 
smaller and more rectangular in shape. 
Opposition movements—symbolism, ex- 
pressionism, constructivism, futurism — 
have come and gone leaving some traces 
here and there, but none of them funda- 
mentally altering the ideal or the appear- 
ance of the Naturalistic Theatre. The 
greatest change has come from within the 
movement itself. In demanding a con- 
structed three-dimensional setting, the 
Naturalistic drama made demands on the 
theatre’s facilities which could be met only 
if settings were kept to a minimum. Conse- 
quently many of the earlier Naturalistic 
plays were written in one or at most, two 
or three settings. Naturalistic playwrights 
have rebelled against this limitation and 
written such plays as Elmer Rice’s Two 
On An Island and Odets’ Golden Boy 
which are in many scenes although their 
illusionistic aim is unaltered. To meet 
their requirements designers have stripped 
the Naturalistic setting to its bare es- 
sentials, so that sometimes only a skeleton 
of it remains. 


In the history of the theatre, the 
Naturalistic Theatre appears as the ulti- 
mate realization of the ideal of illusion 
which first appeared in the Renaissance. 
Those who regard this ideal as an outworn 
heritage from the past are hopeful that 
the moving picture theatre with its su- 
perior facilities for recording actual life 
may take over the ideal of illusion and 
leave the living theatre to develop an aim 
more suited to theatrical art in a demo- 
cratic age. 
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N MY article pub- 
lished in the Feb- 
_ruary issue of this 
magazine, I defined a 
“folk-play” as being a 
play that appeals pri- 
marily to the moral 
sense of mankind. I 
stated that by “moral 
sense” I mean that 
whole, universal system of basic faiths 
which by some God-given miracle enables 
all men alike on the face of the earth, re- 
gardless of color or creed, to distinguish 
between elemental right and wrong, honor 
and dishonor, decency and indecency, 
love and hate, 

I completed the definition by saying 
that a “folk-play” is a story of men and 
women, from all classes of life, engaged in 
such elementary conflicts as can be recog- 
nized, understood, and shared by all spec- 
tators in all audiences all over the world. 

In order to complete our short study, 
let us briefly examine a few outstanding 
examples of the type as our own theatre 
knows it. 


The Glass Menagerie 


N Broadway tonight people will stand 

in line to get tickets to a great Amer- 

ican folk-play, The Glass Menagerie, by 
Tennessee Williams. 

What is it that makes The Glass Me- 
nagerie a “folk-play”? There is only one 
way to find out. Examine its contents. 

It is a very simple story about three pri- 
mary characters and one “gentleman 
caller.” Laura is crippled. She leads a 
secluded life in a back-alley apartment 
with her mother, who has “seen ‘better 
days,” and with her brother, who doesn’t 
care about appearances, realizing that ap- 
pearances can never save them from the 
environment in which they live. Every- 
thing evolves around the mother’s pathetic 
desire to get a “gentleman caller” for 
Laura. One comes. He goes away. It is the 
ultimate in simplicity. But on that very 
simple hat-tree is hung a mink-coat of 
poetry—true poetry of the inadequacy of 
the human soul. 


All people lead two lives: one in their 


dreams and one in reality. That is the stuff 
of which this play is woven. 
Its author says: 

“When a play employs unconventional tech- 
niques, it is not, or certainly should not be, try- 
ing to escape its responsibility of dealing with 
reality, or interpreting experience, but is actually, 
or should be, attempting to find a closer ap- 
proach, a more penetrating and vivid expression 
of things as they are.” 


If it is a “folk-play,” then, dealing with 
the real stuff of living truth, what are the 
moral values involved? What are the 
eternal, universal, indestructible values 
that make this play an expression of the 
“international language” of the theatre? 

This is not a play about love, or hatred, 
or the struggle with the elements, or for 
survival. Actually it seems to be a play 
about a custom or “manner”—namely the 
one that young ladies, in order to be the 
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equal of other young ladies, must have 
gentlemen callers, 

On the surface this is true to a certain 
extent. But we are not concerned with the 
surface. We are concerned with the heart 
of the matter. And the heart is simply this : 
Amanda’s pathetic desire for a gentleman 
caller for Laura is merely a conventional 
expression of an even deeper desire: that 
of dreaming away one’s present troubles, 
one’s present environment, by reverting to 
the old, known, comforting customs. It is 
Amanda desperately reaching back over 
the years for the security and untroubled 
happiness of her own childhood. It is 
Amanda hiding her head in her mother’s 
skirt in a despairing attempt to preserve 
her dignity as a human being when her 
present way of life allows her none. Like 
the Hairy Ape, Amanda wants once again 
to “belong.” 

You recognize this retreat into dreams, 
and. I recognize it, and the suffering peo- 
ple in France and Norway and England 
recognize it. We have all done it at some 
time or other. It is universal. It is of the 
very hearts of all people in all parts of the 
world. 


Our Town 


PERHAPS the greatest of all American 

folk-plays is the Pulitzer Prize winner, 
Our Town, by Thornton Wilder. This 
play was produced on February 4, 1938, 
and awarded the coveted Prize for 1937- 
1938. 


“This play is called Our Town. It was writ- 
ten by Thornton Wilder; produced and directed 
| Ee Pa The name of the town is Grover’s 
Corners, New Hampshire, . . . just across the 
Massachusetts line .. .” 


This is the way the stage manager intro- 
duces the play and thus manages to set us 
down right smack in the main street of 
our own home town, among our own folks 
who share our troubles, our sufferings, our 
longings and desires . . . just as blindly and 
with as much good-natured and childishly 
puzzled lack of understanding. 

Grover’s Corners is all the small towns 
in the world. Here people are born, go to 
school, earn a troubled living, get married, 
have children, and die. When Mr. Webb, 
publisher and editor of the local Sentinel, 
is asked whether there is any love of cul- 
ture and beauty in Grover’s Corners, he 
says: 


“Well, ma’am, there ain’t much . . . not in 
the sense you mean. Come to think of it, there’s 
some girls that play the piano at high school 
commencement; but they ain’t happy about it. 
Yes, and I see where my daughter’s been made 
to read The Merchant of Venice over to the 
school. Seems all pretty remote to ’em, y’know 


what I mean. No, ma’am, 
there isn’t much culture; 
but maybe this is the 
place to tell you that 
we've got a lot of pleas- 
ures of a kind here: we 
like the sun comin’ up 
over the mountain in the 
morning, and we all no- 
tice a good deal about the 
birds. We pay a lot of at- 
tention to them, and trees 
and plants. And we watch the change of the 
seasons: yes, everybody knows about them. But 
those other things . . . you’re right, ma’am .. . 
there ain’t much . . . Robinson Crusoe and the 
Bible; and Handel’s ‘Largo,’ we all know that; 
and ‘Whistler’s Mother’... those are just about 
as far as we go.” 


Is there anywhere a more perfect de- 
scription of the “essentially innocent” folk- 
character? 

There is not much need of going into 
the moral values of this play since it deals 
so obviously with the very elements of 
human life; with birth, life, marriage, 
death. 

The third act of Our Town is one of the 
most hauntingly beautiful poems about the 
naive simplicity with which ordinary peo- 
ple go through the motions of living and 
dying that has ever been written. Emily’s 
simple question, 


“Do human beings ever realize life while they 
live itP ... Every, every minute?” 


is a cry that echoes in the hearts of all of 
us who hurry frantically through life, so 
occupied with our own troubles that we 
don’t even notice each other beyond a 
mere surface recognition; trying madly to 
beat time before we die and disappear for- 
ever into something we don’t know and 
hence fear; flinging ourselves on*the graves 
of those who have gone, suddenly discov- 
ering that it is too late to get to know 
them now, suffering helpless regrets. 

As to the universality of this play, I 
need only mention that the most popular 
play in Copenhagen, Denmark, during the 
German occupation was the American 
“folk-play,” Our Town. It is easy to un- 
derstand the appeal it had to a people 
who were desperately trying to cling to the 
sanity of simple, human beauty while they 
were confronted daily with the degeneracy 
of a corrupt civilization. 


Tobacco Road 


HAT is there about Tobacco Road, 

by Erskine Caldwell, that has made 
it so popular with American audiences 
that it has been included in an anthology 
of the fourteen biggest box-office hits this 
country has ever known? 

When Maxwell Anderson delved into 
religion in the American theatre, he used 
Tobacco Road as an example. He said 
then that it isn’t just the filth that has 
made it popular. This has been proved by 
the large number of obscene imitations 
that have failed. He claimed at that time 
that it was the courage of the people in 
the play that made it live, their undaunted 
gallantry in the face of troubles. 

But there seems to be much more to it 
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Scene from Thornton Wilder’s great American play, Our Town, as given at the University of 
North Carolina. 





than that. There is no “filth” as such in 
this play. It deals with one of the most 
primitive reactions of man, his animal-like 
selfishness when he is reduced to the most 
elementary struggle for survival. It has 
happened to men and women in Belsen 
and Dachau, to the urchins in the streets 
of Paris, to starving, shipwrecked men just 
as it has happened to the little farmers all 
over the country—in eastern Montana, in 
Oklahoma, in Georgia. When we starve, 
we become like animals, foraging where 
we can, mercilessly eating while our com- 
panions go hungry, surging uncontrolledly 
toward each other to find a little comfort. 
grasping and greedy beyond the ordinary 
laws of human behavior. 

The terrifying and deeply stirring, primi- 
tive love story of Lov and his frightened 
child-bride, Pearl; Duke’s hungry, ignorant 
dream of machinery and Bessie’s cold- 
blooded use of it to gain her own lustful 
ends, are deeply akin to our own dreams 
and the bargains we strike with them. 
Jeeter clings to the starved soil of his 
fathers with the same kind of fierce tenac- 
itv with which we cling to something fool- 
ish and useless that has become an integral 
part of us. 


The play rises to tragic heights in Ada’s 
tiger-like defense of her child. for whom 
she wishes something better than that 
which she has known herself, that ends in 
complete sacrifice for her happiness. What 
does she have to give Pearl after all? Her 
life, that’s all. And she gives it without a 
whimper. And we know that Jeeter will 
stay on the farm until he starves to death, 
because he will never stop dreaming that 
next year the fields will be snowy with 
cotton. Certainly it is foolish! But it is ever 
so human. 

No, it is not the obscenity of Tobacco 
Road that makes it one of the most power- 
ful of American “folk-plays.” It is the 
completely elemental quality of the play 
which is recognized by all of us. The 
veneer we wear over our hundred-thou- 
sand-year-old body is only two thousand 
years old. 
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In Abraham’s Bosom 
N 1926 the Pulitzer Prize went to Paul 
Green, resident playwright of The 

Carolina Playmakers, for his In Abraham’s 

Bosom, a tragedy of a Negro educator. 

In the “turkentime” woods of North 
Carolina we meet Abraham McCranie, 
Negro, sweating out his heart like the black 
slave he is, chopping and grubbing and 
breaking his back and his heart. But in 
the dinner hour he reads his catechism 
and works his algebra problems. For Abe 
has ideals. He has dreams and high hopes 
of lifting his people up from the dark 
swamps and into the light. His enemy is 
the White Man. 

And thus we have the black tragedy of 
an angry man trying to fight his way out 
from under in order to show his people 
the light, and, while he struggles valiantly, 
only becoming more and more entangled 
in the mesh. 

That is the story of Abe, the darky-of- 
the-fields who tries to better himself, even 
as he moves amongst people who do 
not want to see him better himself. 

We follow Abraham McCranie through 
his marriage to poor Goldie, who could 
never follow his wonderful flights of am- 
bition; through his first abortive attempt 
at school-teaching ; through the hard days 
in Greensboro, Wilmington, Raleigh and 
Durham, where he had to slave for his 
and Goldie’s and Muh Mack’s and Doug- 
lass’ living, spending his few hoarded pen- 
nies for books, only to lose job after job, 
because he had to speak up when he could 
no longer stand the injustice of the Negro’s 
lot. And we follow him home again to the 
plantation, where it looks like his great 
dream is going to come true at last and 
that he is going to have his school after all. 

But it is only a fleeting illusion, for the 


White Men keep the colored people away , 


from the hall in which he is to give his 
great speech of promise, and when he 
speaks anyway, and they hear what he has 
to say 

“ .. The Negro will rise when his character 
is of the nature to cause him to rise—for on 
that the future of the race depends. and that 


character is mostly built by education, for it 
cannot exist in ignorance. 

‘. .. A little over forty years ago the white 
man’s power covered us like the night. Through 
war and destruction we was freed. But it was 
freedom of the body and not freedom of the 
mind. ...I do say that we have equal rights to 
educating and free thought and living our 
EE 
they beat him and chase him into the 
night. In the night he meets his half- 
brother, a white man, who flares at him 
when he speaks disrespectfully, and thus 
Abe, in a fit of insane temper, kills and is, 


himself, killed. 


Abraham’s tragic flaw is his fiery tem- 
per. He does not anger too easily, but when 
he does, he throws caution to the winds 
and speaks his mind, and what is in his 
mind is not pretty. It is hatred and resent- 
ment at the suppression to which he is sub- 
jected, and black death and destruction. 
His tragedy is that he bites off more than 
he can chew. He has the faith, but his lack 
of intellectual power stops him from carry- 
ing out his dream of education for his 
people. 

But in his death he is like the Christian 
martyrs. They were not the intellectuals 
who wrote the books and preached the 
words, They only believed, and their faith 
was the bedrock on which Christianity was 
built. For even as they were dying in the 
Coliseum, the men of letters were writing 
the books in the catacombs. 

And even while Abraham McCranie 
was sacrificing himself by throwing him- 
self to the white lions, the sons of his 
neighbors were going to the first Negro 
university in America. 


HE GLASS MENAGERIE, then. 
deals with escape into dreams; Our 
Town deals with life and death in the 
universal “small town”; Tobacco Road 
deals with the reduction of people in 
desperate circumstances to an animal-life 
existence; and In Abraham’s Bosom deals 
with the innocent, blind, uncompromising 
faith that comes before all great reforms. 
All of these “folk-plays” could be as suc- 
cessful in Russia or Greece or Sweden or 
Italy as they have been here’ in our own 
country in spite of the fact that they are 
thoroughly American. For they deal with 
characteristics, shortcomings and _ virtues 
which can be judged and measured by the 
universal moral code of right and wrong. 
All men on the face of the earth can recog- 
nize, understand and share the troubles of 
the people portraved in these plays. for 
the troubles are elementary and not de- 
pendent upon the changing manners of 
different times and different localities. 
In conclusion let me list other out- 
standing American “folk-plays” which 
you might like to read: 


Green Pastures, Green Grow the Lilacs, The 
Field God, The House of Connelly, Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois, The Hairy Ape, The Emperor Jones, 
Beyond the Horizon, Desire Under the Elms, 
Anna Christie, They Knew What They Wanted, 
Dead End, Street Scene, Winterset, Miss Lulu 
Bett, Hell Bent for Heaven, The Time of Your 
Life, The Beautiful People, Of Mice and Men, 
Sun-Up, The Skin of Our Teeth, Dark of the 
Moon. 
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Finding the Cast 


By C. LOWELL LEES 
Director of Dramatics, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


E were at Peg’s home busily cut- 
\ \ ting strips of red, blue, green, and 
white into small squares in prep- 
aration for our dramatics club party. All 
of the people who had tried out for the 
school play were invited. The party had 
been Doug’s idea. When Miss Jones had 
checked the blocking we had made of our 
plays she said those words we had wanted 
most to hear, “I suppose you may choose 
your Casts and get started. When do you 
want to have tryouts?” 
‘‘Just as soon as we can,” I said, a little 
disappointed for I thought Miss Jones 





would choose the cast. 


“What kind of tryouts do you want to 
have?” 

“I guess we had better have them read 
from the play, only we haven’t enough 
copies,” said Marian. 

“I have had copies made for your casts,” 
said Miss Jones who seemingly thought of 
everything. “Incidentally, that is three 
dollars that will have to come out of your 
budget.” 

“It’s a’ good thing we have that addi- 
tional ten dollars for incidentals,” I com- 
mented. 

“Do you think you can be ready for 
tryouts next Wednesday?” asked Miss 
Jones. 

“Why do we have to have tryouts at 
all?” Doug demanded in his usual blunt 
way. We were all surprised by the ques- 
tion. 

“Why all the students would think we 
were playing favorites if we just chose 
them,” explained Miss Jones. 

“Well, very few will come to tryout 
when they find out that we’re going to 
direct the play,” Doug insisted emphati- 
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Marian, Peg, Doug, and Joseph have at 
last been given permission to cast their plays. 
This is the fifth episode in the story of these 
four young people who wish to learn the art 
of play production. 











cally. 

“Why?” asked Miss Jones, not a little 
puzzled at Doug. 

“Because tryouts are too frightening,” 
Doug said. ‘Particularly the ones that are 
based on reading from the play. What do 
they prove anyway,” Doug continued 
warming up to his subject. “You hand a 
fellow a book and say, ‘Read’. He doesn’t 
know the play or the character, he 
stumbles through the best he can, and 
that’s the tryout.” 

‘How would you improve it, Dougles?” 
asked Miss Jones a little exasperated. 

“TI wish there was some way that you 
didn’t think you were on trial,” and then 
he added as an after thought, “Say, why 
couldn’t we have a party and for the 
entertainment put on skits.” 

“You mean the way we did at Peg’s 
party when we presented our favorite 
movie star in her best scene? That was 
surely fun.” 

“Something like that I suppose,” said 
Doug, “but we could choose scenes from 
our plays.” 

“How?” I asked, getting excited about 
the idea. 

“T don’t know exactly,” admitted Doug. 
‘But suppose you assigned several groups 
the initial situation and the characters in 
one of the plays and told them to develop 
a short plot. You would get as many dif- 
ferent plots as groups, but you would learn 
many things about their acting ability.” 


Act III of Han- 
sel and Gretel, 
a production of 
the Taft, Calif., 
Union High 
School (Thes- 
pian Troupe 
620), with Abi- 
gail Dunn di- 


recting. 


“That is a splendid idea, exclaimed Miss 
Jones, “but I am a little dubious about 
managing such a large group. If we in- 
vited all who tried for the play we would 
have near three hundred.” 

‘“T went to a church social not so long 
ago,” said Peg. “Everybody was given a 
color as he came in the door. In this way 
the group was divided into four or five 
units that competed in all the stunts of the 
evening for a grand prize which was 
candy mints, I believe.” 

“Tt is worth a trial,” concluded Miss 
Jones. 


“puar was why we had arranged for a 
dramatic party the next afternoon 
and that was why the four of us were at 
Peg’s making last minute preparations for 
the party, cutting color strips into squares. 
“TI believe we will have a good crowd,” 
said Marian. “Everyone I know is com- 
ing.” 

“The main thing is that everyone who 
comes has a good time,” said Doug. 

“IT don’t see how they can help it,” 
Peg agreed. “The class officers are going 
to be the judges and award the grand 
prize. We have so many skits and stunts 
all about the theatre.” 

“How are we to announce our casts?” 
I asked. 

“Better wait until we choose them,” 
said Doug. 

“Tt’s all very simple,” began Peg. “We 
watch all the skits and decide on the 
people we would like, then while refresh- 
ments are being served we compare lists 
to see that we haven’t all chosen the same 
ones. After refreshments Miss Jones will 
announce that we are trying a new pro- 
ject of student directors and that the fol- 
lowing list of people have been chosen to 
work on the project. That will include 
our names and the casts we have chosen. 
She will announce the date of production 
and say if this is successful other projects 
will be started. Oh, aren’t you excited! 
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Just think, the performances will be in 
only three and a half weeks!” ; 

The party proved to be a great success. 
We were so entertained that we almost 
forgot to choose a cast. We experienced 
only one major difficulty. Peg and I both 
chose the same leading man, but when 
Doug mentioned that I probably saw my- 
self in the actor I had chosen, I relin- 
quished him and chose someone my oppo- 
site in every way. Miss Jones’ announce- 
ment of the project was greeted with 
great approval. Several came to her after 
the party to ask if they couldn’t work on 
a similar project. Some even came to us 
to inquire if there was something they 
could do on publicity or scenery. 


ON Friday, Miss Jones called us in for 
final instructions. “I know that you 
probably know many of the things I’m 
going to tell you,” she began. “This pro- 
duction isn’t your production, but every- 
one’s who will work on it. It is a joint 
project and the responsibility must be 
shared by all of its workers. Therefore, 
you will do well to define your duties and 
responsibilities at the first meeting. Be 
sure that you and your cast understand 
clearly and squarely the obligations that 
each must assume. All of you in this pro- 
duction are inexperienced in your jobs, 
and so will make many errors, but if both 
actor and director work sincerely for the 
common goal you will have an admiration 
and respect for each other that only hard 
workers can have. This is the only basis 
upon which an actor-director relationship 
can exist for long. The director is re- 
sponsible for seeing the play as a unit 
and for keeping everyone, including him- 
self, working at the top of his ability. The 
actor is responsible for his character.” 
Miss Jones paused to see if we had 
understood and then continued, ‘There 
are many duties that can’t be divided, 
but must be shared jointly. Some of these 
are: the time and length of rehearsal, 
possibly conduct at rehearsals, and even 
penalties for infractions of your mutual 
agreements.” 
“You mean having people pay for being 
late or absent at rehearsals?” asked Peg. 
“It may mean that,” continued Miss 
Jones. “It is well, however, for the cast 
to decide on such penalties and to be as 
responsible as possible for its discipline. 
It should be clear to all that you can’t 
put on a play in three weeks, the time you 
are allotted for your play, if cast members 
or directors are late or absent from re- 
hearsals. I should recommend that you 
have about fifteen rehearsals of two hours 
each or the equivalent of about thirty 
hours of rehearsal. How you distribute 
this time in yours and your cast’s problem. 
The cast usually tires too much to do ef- 
fective work if it works over two hours 
without sufficient rest. It is often desir- 
able to rehearse for three days and rest 
one. This permits the student to keep up 
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As You Like It. This scene is from a production given at the Miami, Florida, Senior High 
School, with Mrs. Rochelle J. Williams directing. (Thespian Troupe 327.) 





with his school work. Set the date at the 
very beginning when lines are to be 
learned.” 


“How soon should they be learned,” 
I asked. 


“About one week from production,” she 
replied. 

“Tt isn’t good to learn them too early 
though, is it?” queried Marian. 

“Actors save time if they learn their 
lines, movements and motivations all at 
the same time,” Miss Jones answered. 
“The efficient director usually has an ob- 
jective for each rehearsal. If he tries to 
accomplish everything in one rehearsal he 
soon discovers that he will do little more 
than confuse his actors.” 

“We should have a definite plan for 
the entire period of rehearsals, is that 
it?” I asked. 

Miss Jones nodded. 

“Won’t you give us one,” I begged. 

“Well, the best I can do is give you 
mine,” Miss Jones continued. “Every di- 
rector evolves his own as you will do after 
you have had a little more experience. It 
depends somewhat upon your cast. With 
some casts you may proceed faster than 
with others, so plans must not be too hard 
and fast. I try to have the actor discover 
something new about his character at 
each rehearsal. The actor gets deeper and 
deeper in his analysis as he proceeds.” 

“First you give the actor his move- 
ments, don’t you?” I said recalling past 
talks. : 

“Right,” approved Miss Jones, “Then 
you have the actor make these movements 
his own through motivation.” 

“That’s giving a reason for things,” 
beamed Peg. “Try to have the actor find 
out why he moves as~he does.” 

“T don’t see how you do that because 
you weren’t thinking of reason for move- 
ment when you block that action as a di- 


rector, but rather of the stage pictures,” 
Doug said. 

“That’s true,” replied Miss Jones, “but 
the actor must find a reason or the move- 
ment will not be valid.” 

“But what reason could he have other 
than stage picture,” reasoned Marian. 

“His reasons are to be found in his be- 
havior patterns,” explained Miss Jones. 
“He goes toward things he likes, away 
from things he dislikes. Otherwise he 
stands in awe of things he feels beautiful, 
and hesitates in face of conflicts. Many 
times his behavior patterns are to be 
found in the plot; for example, Jack 
comes in the room looking for Mary. He 
discovers her in the room and goes toward 
her.” 

“What of conflict?” I asked. 

“That is a source of behavior action,” 
she said, “When two people are in con- 
flict one gives and the other takes, much 
as you would in a boxing match. The 
actor retracts or advances or withdraws 
from the conflict completely. After the 
physical movement is motivated the direc- 
tor proceeds to have the actor motivate 
his lines. The actor must find a reason 
or a stimulus for every speech or mental 
response he makes. If he changes his idea 
within the speech or makes a movement, 
he must show a motive.” 

“What are some possible motives?” Peg 
questioned. 

“There are many,” Miss Jones said. 
“The action, tone of voice, statement of 
one of character, something in the setting 
—oh there are many reasons. They are 
usually not hard to find. From these 
motivations of mental and physical ac- 
tions the emotions of the character may 
be found. I’ve probably told you more 
than enough. As you work with your cast 
you ll have many questions you'll want to 
ask.” . 


“Hundreds I'll bet,” I said. 
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The Summoning of Everyman 


A Simplified Version of the Old Morality Play Designed for Production 
at the School Assembly 


By HARRY T. LEEPER 
Director of Dramatics, East Fairmont, West Virginia, High School 


CHARACTERS: 
Messenger Good Deeds 
Voice of God Knowledge 
Death Confession 
Everyman Beauty 
Fellowship Five Wits 
Kindred Discretion 
Cousin Strength 
Goods 


The curtain discloses a dark stage. Down 
center a set of steps lead up to a platform at 
center. Platform is large enough to contain a 
grave-like opening, the narrow end of which 
extends toward the audience. Steps, invisible to 
audience, lead down into the “grave” from 
the upstage end. Platform and steps are cov- 
ered with neutral-colored material or “under- 
taker’s grass.” A simple bench is down right, 
paralleling the curtain line; another is down 
left. A dark cyc surrounds all sides of the stage 
except up center, where it is open to reveal the 
backwall, lighted to represent a dim blue sky. 
Shubert’s “Ave Maria” is playing as curtain 
opens. The Messenger enters down right and 
crosses to center. Amber spots on the down-stage 
area pick him up. The music fades out as he 
begins to speak. 


Messenger: I pray you all give audience, 

And hear this matter with reverence. 

In form it is a moral play ; ; 

The Summoning of Everyman, ’tis called, 

And of our lives it shows our ending and 

How transitory we be alway. st 

The story sayeth: Man, in the beginning _ 

Look well, and take good heed of the ending, 

Be you ever so gay; 

Ye think sin in the beginning is full sweet, 

Which in the end causeth thy soul to weep 

When the body lieth in clay. : 

Here shall you see how Fellowship and Jollity, 

Both Strength, Pleasure and Beauty, 

Will fade from you as the flowers in May, 

For ye shall hear how our Heavenly King 

Calleth every man to a final reckoning. 

Give audience, and hear what He doth say. 
(The light on the Messenger fades as he 

exits left. Music: Handel’s “Hallelujah Chorus. 

An amber spot beam from overhead fades in to 

form a sun effect high on the center of the back- 

wall. Music is held loud for a few bars and then 

fades out as God’s voice is heard. A good public 

address system is needed to give sufficient 

volume and majesty. The voice should appear 

to come from overhead.) 

God: I perceive here in my majesty 

How all people be to me unkind, 

Living without dread in worldly prosperity ; 

Of spiritual sight the people be so blind, 

Drowned in sin, they know me not for their 

God; 

In worldly riches is all their mind. 

They fear not my righteousness, the sharp rod. 

I now see the people do clean forsake me ; 

Every man liveth for his own pleasure. 

All that liveth grow worse fast. 

Therefore I will in all haste 

Have a reckoning of every man’s person. 

Where art thou, Death, thou mighty messenger? 
(Music: Greig’s “Hall of the Mountain 

King” fades in as Death climbs up steps out of 

grave. When he reaches top of steps he turns, 

facing audience, rising erect from his crouched 

position, arms outstretched. As he rises up a 

faint green spotlight on the first border comes 

on and reveals him. The music fades out as he 


speaks.) 
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Death: Almighty God, I am here at your will, 

Your commandment to fulfill. 

God: Go thou to every man 

And tell him in my name 

A pilgrimage he must take, 

Which he in no wise may escape, 

And that he bring with him a sure reckoning 
Without delay or any tarrying. 

(The spotlight on sky fades.) 

Death: Lord, I will in the world travel over all, 
And cruelly search out both great and small. 
Every man will I beset who liveth beastly. 
He that loveth riches I will strike with my dart 
In Hell for to dwell, world without end. 

(As he speaks of Hell a red light flares up 
the lower part of the sky and then gradually 
fades out as he goes on.) 

Lo, yonder I see Everyman talking; 

Full little he thinketh of my coming! 

His mind is on fleshy lusts and his treasure, 
And great pain it shall cause him to endure 
Before the Lord, Heaven’s king. 

(The green light on Death fades and sounds 
of merriment are heard off right. The down- 
stage lights come up. Everyman backs in from 
right, ad libbing farewells to the party. He 
waves his cap at them, turns, and crosses toward 
center in high good humor. There is still a 
suggestion of red along the bottom of the sky. 
Death, almost unseen up center, reaches out his 
hand as Everyman reaches down center.) 
Death: Everyman, stand still. 

Hast thou forgot thy maker? 

(Everyman stops and looks right and left for 
source of voice.) 

Everyman: Why asketh thou? 
Death: I will show you. 

In great haste I am sent to thee 
From God, out of his majesty. 
Everyman: What? Sent to me? 

(Everyman is now facing front, speaking out 

over audience.) 

Death: Yes, certainly. 

Everyman: What desireth God of me? 

Death: That I shall show thee: 

A reckoning will he have, 

Without any longer respite. 

Everyman: To give a reckoning, longer leisure 
I crave! 

Death: Thou must take a long journey; 

For before God thou shall answer and show 

Thy many bad deeds and good but few, 

How thou hast spent thy life, and in what wise, 

Before the chief lord of Paradise. 





Note to Producing Group 


HE production of at least one classic 
play a year should be the goal of every 
educational theatre group. Such a production 
gives variety to the program, and brings to 
the cast and audience alike the pleasure of 
seeing an outstanding piece of dramatic lit- 
erature as a stage performance. It is with 
these thoughts in mind that we offer this 
streamlined version of The Summoning of 
Everyman to those producing groups which, 
for one reason or another, do not ordinarily 
stage a classic play during the season. This 
simplified version is within the production 
range of the average amateur drama group. 
Additional instructions for staging this ver- 
sion may be secured by writing the author at 
the East Fairmont High School, Fairmont, 
W. Va.—Editor. 











Everyman: Full unready I am such a reckoning 
to give. 
I know thee not. What messenger art thou? 
(He backs slightly to right, turns, and looks 
up center at Death. A green spotlight in 
the bottom of the grave comes up. It casts 
a huge bat-like shadow at Death on the sky as 
Death stretches out his arms and answers. The 
red light flares up the sky at the same moment. 
Music, “Kol Nedri,’ comes up slightly in the 
background.) 
Death: I am Death, that all men dreadeth. 
For every man I take and no man spareth. 
(Everyman shrinks, and falls on the steps 
overcome. In a moment he removes his cap, 
rises, and appeals to Death.) 
Everyman: O Death, thou come when I had 
- thee least in mind! 


Of _— I will give thee, if thou will be 


ind— 

Yea, a thousand pounds shall thou have— 

To defer this matter to another day. 

Death: Everyman, it may not be; 

I care not for gold, silver, nor riches, 

Nor for Pope, emperor, king, or princes. 

I give no respite; come hence and do not tarry. 
Everyman: Alas! Shall I have no longer 

respite ? 
I may say Death gave no warning! 
Death: It availeth not to cry, weep, and pray. 
But haste that thou may be upon that journey. 
For, know you well, the tide abideth for no man. 
And in the world each living creature 
Must die by nature. 
(And his gesture, pointing out over the audi- 
ence, includes them all.) 
(Everyman turns front, kneels, and with 
clasped hands appeals Heavenward.) 
Everyman: O gracious God, in the high seat 
celestial, 

Have mercy on me in this greatest need! 

Shall I have no company from this vale ter- 
restrial? 

Death: Yes, if any be so hardy. 

What, thinkest thou, thy life is given thee, 

And thy earthly goods also? 

Everyman: I had thought so, truly. 

Death: Nay, nay, it was but lent thee, 

For as soon as thou art gone 

Another shall have it awhile, 

Even as thou hast done. 

ai : O wretched captive, whither shall 
ee, 

That I may escape this endless sorrow? 

(He rises and turns to Death.) 

Now, gentle Death, spare me till tomorrow, 
That I may amend me with good advisement. 
Death: Nay, I will not consent, 

Nor to no man give respite; 
For this is the day 
That no man living may escape away. 

_ (Everyman sinks down on the steps. The red 
light on sky and the green light on Death fade 
out. The blue sky remains. The front lights dim 
slightly while Death disappears back into the 
grave and then come up to full again. The 
music comes on louder during this and starts to 
fade when Everyman begins to talk. It fades 
out completely when he thinks of Fellowship.) 
Everyman: Alas! I may well weep; 

Now I have no manner of company 
To help me in my journey, 

And also my account is full unready. 

To whom were I best my complaint to make? 
(He studies and gets an idea.) 

Would that I to Fellowship might speak 
And show him of this sudden misfortune. (Rises, 

encouraged by the idea.) 

For in him is all my trust. 

We have in the world for many a day 
Been good friends in sport and play. (A step to 

R. as he looks off R.) 

I see him yonder certainly— 

I trust that he will bear me company; 
Therefore to him will I speak to ease my sorrow. 

(Fellowship enters R. Everyman X to meet 
him at R. C.) 

Well met, good Fellowship, and good morrow. 
Fellowship: Everyman, good morrow, by this 


ay; 
Sir, why lookest thou so piteously? 
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If anything be amiss, I pray thee say, 

That I may help to remedy. 

Everyman: Yes, good Fellowship, 

I am in great jeopardy. (He glances back at 
the place where he stood when Death 
called him.) 

Fellowship: My true friend, show me your 
mind; 

I will not forsake thee to thy life’s end. (He ts 
the back-slapping sort.) 

Everyman: That was well spoken, and lovingly. 

Fellowship: Sir, I must needs know your heavi- 
Ness ; 

I have pity to see you in any distress; 

If any have wronged you, ye shall revenged be 

Tho I on the ground be slain for thee! 

Everyman: Verily, Fellowship, great thanks. 

Fellowship: Tush! By thy thanks I set not a 
straw. 

Show me your grief and say no more. 

Everyman: If I should bare my heart to you 

And then you turn your mind from me 

And would not comfort me when you hear me 
speak, 

Then ten times sorrier should I be. 

Fellowship: Sir, I say as I will do indeed. 

Therefore show me the grief of your mind 

As to your friend most loving and kind. 

Everyman: I shall show you how it is: (He 
takes him to D. C., where they sit facing 
each other on the steps.) 

Commanded am I to go a journey, 

And give a straight account without delay 

Before the high judge Adonai. (Points upward. 
Fellowship begins to suspect that he 
isn’t going to ltke this.) 

Therefore, I pray you, bear me company, 

As ye have promised, in this journey. 

(Fellowship wonders how to get out of it. 

As he speaks, he rises and turns away in thought 

for a moment, then faces Everyman again but 

shrinks from him.) 

Fellowship: That is matter indeed! Promise IS 
a duty. 

But if I should take such a voyage on me, 

I know it well, it would be to my pain; 

Your words would affright a strong man. 

Everyman: Why, ye said, if I had need 

Ye would never me forsake, quick or dead. 
(Rising and following a step.) 

Fellowship: So I said certainly, 

But if we took such a journey, 

When would we come again? 

Everyman: Nay, never again, til the day of 
doom. 

Fellowship: 
there. 

Who hath to you these tidings brought? (He 
starts right, but turns back to ask the 
question. Red starts to work up the 
backwall.) 

Everyman: Indeed, Death was with me here. 
(Points back to where Death stood.) 

Fellowship: Now, by God that hath redeemed 
us all, 

If Death were the messenger 

I will not go that loathsome journey, 

Not for no man living! (He is backing toward 


In faith, then, I will not come 


right.) 

Everyman: Ye promised otherwise truly. (Fol- 
lowing.) 

Fellowship: I know well I said so truly. 


(Comes back a step.) 
And if you will eat, and drink, and make good 
cheer, 
I would not forsake you, while the day is clear; 
Trust me truly. 
And if thou will murder, or any man kill, 
In that I will help thee with right good will. 
Everyman: O that is foolish advice indeed! 
Gentle Fellow, help me in my necessity ; 
We have loved long, and now I need! 
And now, gentle Fellowship, remember me. 
(“Kol Nedri” is heard faintly in the back- 
ground.) 
Fellowship: Nay, I will not a foot with thee go; 
And so now, God speed thee in thy journey! 
For from thee I will depart as fast as I may. 
(Exits hastily D. R. Everyman returns sadly 
to the steps and sits. The music rises for a mo- 
ment, then fades.) 
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Everyman: Alack! Shall we thus depart indeed ? 

Our Lady help; lo, Fellowship forsaketh me in 
my most need; 

For help in this world whither shall I turn? 
(Gets idea; looks left.) 

To my kinsmen I will go. (The red fades from 
the sky.) 

Praying them to help me in my need ; 

I believe that they will do so, 

For kinship will do all in its power. 

Where be ye now, my friends and kinsmen? , 

(Kindred and Cousin enter down left.) 
Kindred: Here we be now at your command- 

ment. 

Cousin, I pray you show us 

What is in your mind. 

Cousin: Yea, Everyman, and to us declare 

If ye be disposed to go any whither, 

For know you well, we will live and die together. 

Kindren: In wealth and woe we will with you 
hold, 

For over his kinsmen a man may be bold. 

Everyman: Thank you my friends and kins- 
men kind. 

Now I shall show you the grief of my mind: 

(Sits between them at the bench D. L. 
Cousin sits at his right, Kindred stands at his 
left.) 

I was commanded by a messenger, 

That is the High King’s officer ; 

He bade me go a pilgrimage to my pain. 

Also I must give a reckoning straight, 

For I have a great enemy, that hath me in 
wait. (Indicates direction of grave.) 

Kindred: What account IS that which ye must 
render? (Suspicious.) 

Everyman: Of all my works I must show 

How I have lived and my days spent ; 

Also of ill-deeds that I have done. (As the truth 
begins to dawn on them they shrink 
from him.) 

Therefore, I pray you go thither with me, 

To help to make mine account for Saint 
Charity. (The red starts up the sky.) 

Cousin: What, go thither? (Points to grave.) 

Is that the matter? 

Nay, Everyman, I had liefer fast on bread and 
water 

All this five year and more. (Crosses to side of 
Kindred.) 

Everyman: Alas, that ever I was born! (Rises.) 

For now shall I never be merry 

If you forsake me. 

(Music, “Kol Nedri,” is heard again faintly. 
Cousin and Kindred cling together and edge 
backward toward left.) 

Kindred: Ah, sir; what, ye be a merry man! 

Take good heart to you, and make no moan. 

But one thing I warn you, by Saint Anne, 

As for me, ye shall go alone. 

Everyman: My cousin, will YOU not go with 
me? 

Cousin: No, by our Lady; I have the cramp in 
my toe. 

Farewell, for verily I will not go; 

Also of mine own unready reckoning 

I have to account; now, God keep thee, for 


now I go. 

(They rush out lower left.) 

Everyman: O woe to me, is all come to this? 

My kinsmen promised faithfully 

To abide with me steadfastly, (He sits on the 
left bench.) 

And now fast away do they flee. 

(He looks after them longingly, studies, gets 
a new idea. Music out. Red light on sky fades 
out.) 

All my life I have loved riches, 
I will speak to him in this distress— 
Where art thou, my goods and riches? 

(Goods enters as Everyman thinks of him. 
He sits on right end of bench at down right. 
Perhaps this area has darkened during the 
action at left. If so, a spotlight now picks up 
Goods as he speaks. Goods carries a sack of 
coins.) 
Goods: Who calleth me? (Everyman rushes 
toward him.) 

Everyman, What haste thou hast! 
I lie here in corners, trussed and piled so high, 
And in chests I am locked so fast, 


Also sacked in bags; (Shakes his sack.) thou 
mayest see with thine eye 

I cannot stir, in packs so low [ lie. 

What would ye have, quickly tell me. 

Everyman: Come hither, Goods, in all the 
haste thou may, 

For council I must have of thee. 

Goods: Sir; if ye in the world have trouble 
or adversity, 

That I can help you to render shortly. 

Everyman: It is another disease that grieveth 


me; 

Of this world it is not, I tell thee so. 

I am sent for another way to go, 

To give a straight account general 

Before the highest lord of all. 

All my life I have had joy and pleasure in 
thee, 

Therefore I pray thee go with me, 

For thou mayst my reckoning help to clean 
and purify ; 

For it is said every now and then 

That money maketh all right that is wrong. 

Goods: (Amused.) Nay, Everyman, I sing an- 
other song. 

I follow no man in such voyages, 

For if I went with thee 

Thou would fare much the worse for me. 

Because on me thou did set thy mind, 

Thy reckoning I have made blotted and blind. 

That thy account thou cannot make truly, 

That, thou hast for the love of me. 

I will follow no man one foot ye may be sure. 

(Everyman shrinks back a step. Music: 

“Kol Nedri” (part 2) very faintly until Every- 

man thinks of Good Deeds. Red light climbs 

up sky again.) 

Everyman: ‘Alas, I have thee loved, and had 
great pleasure 

All my life-days on goods and treasure. 

Goods: That is to thy damnation. 

What, thinkest thou that I am thine? 

Everyman: I hhad thought so. 

Goods: Nay, Everyman, I say no; (Rises.) 

For awhile was I lent thee, 

And when thou art dead, this is my guise 
(Points to audience.) 

Another to deceive in the same wise, 

As I have done thee. 

Everyman: O false Goods, cursed be thou! 

Thou traitor to God, that hast deceived me, 
(Retreating from him.) 

And caught me in thy snare. 

Thou hast long had my hearty love, 

I gave thee what should be the Lord’s above. 

But wilt thou not go with me indeed? (Coming 
back to appeal.) 

Goods: No, so God me speed, 


Therefore farewell, and have goodday. 
(Exit R.) 

Everyman: O to whom shall I make my 
moan 


For to go with me in that heavy journey? 
(He thinks, gets idea. Music out. Red light 
fades out.) 

I think that I shall never speed 

Till I go to my Good Deeds, (Starts toward 
entrance upper left; stops, considers. 

But alas, she is so weak, 

That she can neither go nor speak; 

Yet will I venture to her now—(Calls toward 
upper left entrance.) 

My Good Deeds, where be you? 

Good Deeds: (Off upper left.) Here I lie cold 
on the ground; 

Thy sins hath me so bound, 

Without aid I cannot stir. (Knowledge now 
leads her in. She falls to her knees and 
leans on left end of bench down left. 
Knowledge steps back left.) 

Everyman: O Good Deeds, 

I stand in fear, 

I must of you pray counsel, 

For help now should come right well. 

Good Deeds: Everyman, I have understanding 

That ye be summoned an account‘to make 

Before Messias, of Jerusalem King; 

If you take council, with you that journey 


will I take. 
Everyman: I pray you that ye will go with 
me. 
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Good Deeds: I would full fain, but verily I 
cannot stand. 

If ye had perfectly cheered me, 

Your account book now full ready would be. 

Look, the book of your works and deeds. 
(Knowledge comes forward to hand him 
the book, which she has had all the 
time, and then stands back out of the 
picture again.) 

O, see how they lie under the feet, (As he 
looks.) 

To your soul’s heaviness. 

Everyman: Our Lord Jesus, help me! 

For one letter here I cannot see. 

Good Deeds, I pray you, help me in this need, 

Or else I am forever damned indeed. . 

Good Deeds: Everyman, I sorrow for your fall, 

And fain would help you were I able. 

Though on my feet I may not go, 

I have a sister, that will do so, 

Called Knowledge, which shall you abide, 

To help you with that dreadful reckoning. 
(Knowledge comes forward.) 

Knowledge: Everyman, I will go with thee, 
and be thy guide, 

In thy great need to go by thy side. 

Everyman: In good condition I am now in 
everything, 

And am wholly content with this good thing; 

Thanked be God my creator. 

Good Deeds: And when she hath brought you 
there, 

Where thou shalt heal thee of thy smart, 

Then go you with your reckoning and your 
Good Deeds together 

To make you joyful at heart before the blessed 
Trinity. 

Everyman: My Good Deeds, great thanks, I 
am well content, certainly, 

With your words sweet. (Gives the book to 
Good Deeds.) 

Knowledge: Now go we together lovingly 

To Confession, that cleansing river; 

To priesthood and receive of him 

Penance and the holy sacrament. 

Everyman: O, I would we were there, 

But, I pray you, give me information. 

Where dwelleth that holy man, Confession? 

(Music: “Overture 1812,” Tchaikovsky, 

part I. Use only the religious opening. Bring 

up slowly in the background.) 

Knowledge: In the house of salvation; 

We shall find him in that place, 

That shall us comfort by God’s grace. 

(Knowledge and Everyman cross to entrance 
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upper left. Good Deeds remains kneeling at 

down left bench.) 

Lo, this is Confession; kneel down, and ask 
mercy, 

For he is in good favor with God Almighty. 

(Confession appears at opening. The Mes- 
senger may double as Confession.) 

Everyman: O, glorious fountain that all un- 

cleanness doth make clean, 

Wash from me the spots of vice unclean, 
(Kneeling.) 

That on me no sin may be seen; 

I come with Knowledge for my redemption, 

Repent with hearty and full contrition. 

(Music fades out.) 

Confession: I, Confession, know your sorrow 
well, Everyman ; 

Because with knowledge ye come to me, 

I will comfort you as well as I can. 

Here shall you receive that scourge of me, 

Which is penance strong that ye must endure. 

Knowledge, keep him in this voyage, 

And by that time Good Deeds will be with thee. 

Ask God mercy, and he will grant it truly. 
(Exits back through door. Music: 
Handel’s “Pastoral” from “The Mes- 
siah” fades in here.) 

Everyman: Thanked be God for his gracious 
work! 

This has rejoiced and lightened my heart. 

(He follows Confession out. Knowledge 
kneels where she stands upper right center. 

The music rises. Presently it fades out com- 

pletely. There is a brief silence, broken when 

a small bell tinkles three times. The music 

rises again. Good Deeds shows signs of re- 

cuperation. Everyman re-enters presently. Good 

Deeds and Knowledge rise.) 

Good Deeds: I thank God, now I, Good Deeds, 
can walk and do; 

And am delivered of my sickness and woe. 

Ye have made me whole and sound, (She is 
at left center.) 

Therefore I will bide by thee in every season. 
(Music fades out.) 

Everyman: Welcome, my Good Deeds! (Com- 
ing toward down center. Knowledge 
follows.) 

Have we now cleared our réckoning? 

Good Deeds: Yea, indeed, I have it here. (She 
has the book.) 

Everyman: Then I trust we need not fear ; 
Now friends, let us not part in twain. (Steps 
upon first step at down center.) 
Knowledge: Nay, Everyman, that will we not, 


certain. 

Good Deeds: Yet must thou lead with thee 

Three persons of great might. 

Everyman: Who should they be? 

Good Deeds: Discretion and Strength they are 
named (Steps up on first step.) 

And also thy Beauty may not abide behind. 

Knowledge: Also ye must call to mind (Step- 
ping up on first step.) 

Your Five Wits for your counsellors. 

Everyman: How shall I get them hither? 

Knowledge: You must call them all together, 

And they will hear you without delay. 

Everyman: (Steps up on the second step.) 

My friends, come hither and be present, 

Discretion, Strength, my Five Wits, and 
Beauty. 

(They enter, two from each side.) 

Beauty: Beauty! 

Five Wits: Five Wits! 

Discretion: Discretion! 

Strength: Strength! 

(As they enter, Everyman mounts to the 
third step, Good Deeds and Knowledge to the 
second step. Discretion and Five Wits take 
position on the first step, with Strength and 
Beauty on the floor level. This gives the group 
the shape of an inverted “V”’. 

Beauty: Here at your will we be all ready. 
What will ye that we should do? 
Good Deeds: That ye would with Everyman’ 


go, 

And help him in his pilgrimage, 

Will ye with him go in that voyage? 

Strength: W- will bring him all thither, 

Ye may believe me. 

Discretion: So will we go with him all together. 

Everyman: Almighty God, I give thee praise 

That I have thither brought 

Strength, Discretion, Beauty, and Five Wits; 
I lack naught; 
Even my Good Deeds, with Knowledge clear, 
All be in my company here. (He comes down 
to floor level as he names them.) 
Strength: And I, Strength, will by you stand 
in distress, 

Even tho you would in battle fight on the 
ground. 

Discretion: And th thou go the world around 

We will not depart for sweet nor sour. 

Beauty: No more will 1 unto death’s hour, 

Whatsoever thereof befall. 

Everyman: Now Jesu speed in help of all. 

I have received the sacrament for my redemp- 
tion, 

And then mine extreme unction; 

Blessed be they that counselled me to take it! 

And now, friends, let us go without longer 
respite. 

(Goes up steps to third step.) 

Alas! I am so faint I may not stand; 

My limbs under me doth fold. 

For into this cave must I creep, (Points to 
grave.) 

And turn to earth and there to sleep. 

Beauty: What? Into this grave? Alas! 

Everyman: Yea, Beauty, there shall ye be 
consumed, more and less. 

Beauty: What, should J smother there ? 

Everyman: Yea, by my faith, and never more 
appear. 

Beauty: I cross out all this! Adieu by Saint 
John! (She exits left.) 

Everyman: Alas! Whereto may I trust? 

Beauty goeth fast away from me. 

She promised with me to live and die. 

Strength: Everyman, I will thee also forsake 
and deny ; 

Thy game pleaseth me not at all. 

Everyman: Why then, will ye forsake me 
Strength! 

Tarry a little space. 

Strength: Nay sir, by the cross of grace, 

I will hie me from thee fast 

Tho thou weep until thy heart burst. 

Everyman: Good Strength, ye would ever bide 
by me, ye said. 

Strength: Yea, I have you far enough conveyed. 

Ye be old enough, I understand, 

Your pilgrimage to take in hand; 

I repent me that I hither came. 








Everyman: Strength, for your displeasure I am 
to blame ; 

Yet will ye break promise that is debt? 

Strength: In faith, I care not; 

Thou are but a fool to complain ; 

You spend your speech and waste your brain ; 

Go thrust thee into the ground! (He exits 
right.) 

Everyman: I had thought I should have found 
you surer; 

He that trusteth in his strength 

Finds himself deceived in the length. 

Discretion: Everyman, I will after Strength 
be gone; (Steps down.) 

As for me, I will leave you alone. 

For when strength goeth before 

I follow after evermore. 

Everyman: Yet I pray thee, for the love of 
Trinity, 

Look in my grave once piteously. 

Discretion: Nay, so nigh will I not come! 

Farewell, everyone. (She exits.) 

Everyman: O all things faileth, save God 
alone ; 

Beauty, Strength, and Discretion. 

They all run from me full fast. 

Five Wits: Everyman, my leave of thee I take ; 

I, Five Wits, will follow them, for here I thee 
forsake. 

Everyman: Alas! Then may I wail and weep, 

For I took you for my best friend. 

Five Wits: I will no longer thee keep; 

Now farewell, and there an end. (Exits.) 

Everyman: O Jesu help, all hath forsaken me! 
(He is now back down on floor level.) 

Good Deeds: Nay, Everyman, I will bide with 


thee, 

I will not forsake thee indeed ; 

Thou will find me a good friend at need. 

Everyman: Thank you Good Deeds, now I 
my true friends see; 

Knowledge, will ye forsake me also? (Turns 
to her.) 

Knowledge: Yea, Everyman, when ye to death 
shall go; 

Yet will I not from thee depart, 

Until I see where ye shall go. 

(Music: “Death of Asa” by Grieg begins 
faintly.) 

Everyman: Methinketh, alas, that I must go, 

To make my reckoning and my debts pay, 

For I see my time is nigh spent away. 

Have mercy on me God most mighty. 

Good Deeds: Fear not, for I will speak for 
thee. 

Shorten our end and diminish our pain ; 

Let us go and never come again. 

(The music becomes louder as Everyman 
slowly mounts the steps and walks around the 
grave to its rear, where he stands facing the 
audience. The others follow and kneel, one 
on each side of the grave, down left and right 
of him. The green spotlight in the first border 
picks them up as they arrive at the grave.) 
Everyman: Into thy hands, Lord, my soul I 

commend ; 
Receive it, Lord, that it be not lost. 
In manus tuas commendo spiritum meum. 


(He slowly descends into the grave as the 
music rises again. After he is part way down 
he leans backward as much as possible to cre- 
ate the effect of sinking down in a lying-down 
position rather than in a standing position. The 
other two draw up a dark cloth that lies at 
the foot of the grave and cover the opening. 
They then rise. Good Deeds moves to up of 
grave if there is room, or simply remains kneel- 
ing where she is. Knowledge moves to in 
front of grave and faces audience. While they 
are covering the grave a cross appears on the 
center of the backwall and the red light there 
fades. The green light on the grave also fades. 
The music ebbs somewhat.) 

Knowledge: Now hath he suffered what ye all 
shall endure. 

The Good Deeds shall make all sure. (Comes 
down steps.) 

Now hath he made ending. 

Me thinketh that I hear angels sing, 

And make great joy and melody, 
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Staging Little Black Sambo 


As produced by the Children’s Theatre Work- 
shop of the University of Denver and directed 
by Joyce McMillan and Sister Mary Sarah. 
By HOMER PARIS 


Production Manager, School of the Theatre, 
University of Denver 


Little Black Sambo, a children’s play in three scenes, 
dramatized by Lynn Leonard, University of Denver. 
2 men, 16 women, or may be played by an all women’s 
cast. One jungle exterior. Non-royalty. Twenty min- 
utes. Script may be obtained from School of the Theatre, 
University of Denver. 


Suitability 


ITTLE BLACK SAMBO, adapted 
from the well-known children’s story, 
appeals not only to very young chil- 

dren as few plays do, but also to older 
children as well. It is a play which may 
be produced with either high school or 
college students equally well. The cast is 
flexible in that a large number of men 
may be used in the parts of animals or, if 
desired, an all-women’s cast may be em- 
ployed. With a few changes, the script is 
suitable for use in the classroom in the 
elementary grades; The jungle setting 
would make an exciting art project on 
that level. 


Plot 


The plot closely follows the original 
story. Little Black Sambo, against his 
parents’ wishes, goes into the jungle with 
his friends, the monkeys, peacocks, ele- 
phant and giraffe. After playing with 
them, night comes on and he finds him- 
self alone. The tigers come upon him and 
he is forced to give up his birthday pres- 
ents—his bright red coat, his purple 
trousers, his blue shoes and his green um- 
brella—to keep them from molesting him. 
The tigers in a ferocious argument over 





Where every man’s soul received shall be. (She 
exits L. Music out as soon as she is 
off. The front area lights dim slightly 
as she exits and then come back up for 
the Messenger. The Messenger enters.) 

Messenger: This moral men should have in 
mind ; 

Ye hearers, take it to heart, old and young, 

And forsake pride, for he deceiveth you in the 


end ; 

And remember thy Beauty, Five Wits, Strength. 
and Discretion, 

They all at the last do every man forsake, 

Only his Good Deeds there doth he take. 

But beware, if they be small, 

None excuse may there be for Everyman ! 

For after death amends may no man make. 

For then mercy and pity do him forsake. 

Amen, say we, for Saint Charity. (Exit. Shu- 
berts “Ave Maria” fades in as he leaves. 
Volume rises oe curtain goes shut.) 

inis 














who is the most beautiful whirl themselves 
into tiger butter. When his parents are 
most frantic over his disappearance, he 
returns with his friends, the animals, who 
have helped him bring home the ingredi- 
ents for pancakes. He proves to his father 
he is no longer shiftless, that he can 
work if he wants to. Now that he has the 
ingredients for as many pancakes as he 
can eat, he decides he will have one 
hundred and twenty-nine of them. 


Casting 


Since the play is a combination of 
straight drama and pantomine with music, 
several factors should be kept in mind 
while selecting a cast. Three of the parts 
—Sambo, his mother, Mumbo, and his 
father, Jumbo—are straight acting parts. 
The monkeys, peacocks, two strange ani- 
mals, and tigers not only speak, but per- 
form pantomimically to music. Several 
animals including the elephant and giraffe 
have only pantomine parts. Sambo should 
be the smallest of the group, and Mumbo 
and Jumbo should be as fat as possible. 
The monkeys should be extremely agile, 
the peacocks graceful and the tigers vigor- 
ous. The strange animals and _ birds 
should be actors who are flexible physi- 
cally as they must writhe, squirm, twist 
and slink. It is necessary that those who 
are cast as animals be responsive to rhyth- 
mic patterns in music, and that they have 
enough bodily control to project these 
patterns visually. 


Direction 


Since the plot is very slender with few 
elements of suspense, the director must use 
his ingenuity in creating a mood of mys- 
tery which is compelling but not frighten- 
ing. The scenes with the strange animals 
and tigers must be carefully handled so 
there is no element of horror present. The 
audience must feel that the strange ani- 
mals are more envious of the good animals 
than they are interested in harming 
Sambo. They hate the good animals be- 
cause they have Sambo’s friendship, and 
this feeling must motivate their actions 
and reactions. Rather than registering 
terror when he is lost in the deep jungle, 
Sambo should portray amazement at the 
strange sights and sounds, and should be 
more concerned about his parents, how 
he is to prove to his father that he %& not 
dilatory, and how he can rejoin his ani- 
mal playmates. His acting should be 
characterized by a childish naivete. 
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Homer Paris 


Homer Paris is at present production man- 
ager in the School of the Theatre at the 
University of Denver. He is just now getting 
around to his formal education after several 
years of practical experience with Little 
Theatres, army camp shows, minstrel shows 
and medicine shows. On one occasion he was 
part owner of a flea circus. During the past 
summer he supervised the production of 
six full-length plays and thirty workshop 
plays at the University of Denver. His energy 
and speed have earned him the nickname of 
“Flash”. 











The script calls for four pantomines 
with music and more may be added. The 
first is a scene in which the monkeys, 
peacocks, giraffe and elephant are at- 
tempting to get Sambo to play with them. 
For this scene Schostakovich’s “Golden 
Age Polka” was used. It is simple, graphic 
and charming, and lends itself admirably 
to the mood of the scene. Debussy’s “La 
Petit Berger” from the Children’s Corner 
album offers an excellent background for 
the rites of the strange animals in the deep 
jungle. For the scene in which the four 
tigers argue and finally quarrel violently 
“The Royal March of Lions” from Saint 
Szns’ Carnival of the Animals is admirable. 
Other selections from that suite, especially 
the Finale, are useful in this play. In each 
case the pantomine is used as an integral 
part of the play rather than as a diver- 
tissment or entre acte feature. 

In the tiger scene, for instance, which 
was done by four high school boys, the 
tigers spoke their lines until the argument 
became quite violent, then the music 
came in quickly and the quarrel became 
more dynamic through accelerated move- 
ment backed by the crescendos of the 
music. Since recordings were used it was 
possible to increase the volume as the 
action dictated, 

The final circling and wild whirling of 
the tigers in a kaleidoscopic light, effected 
by a revolving color wheel attached to a 
spot, and ending with their collapsing in 
a pile at the blackout, gave the desired 
impression of the tigers melting into but- 
ter. It was effective aurally as well as 
visually, and brought the scene to an end 
in a most dramatic fashion. 


Staging 

The staging was extremely simple yet 
effective. The setting consisted of three 
two-fold screens painted to resemble a 
jungle. Through the use of profile board 
the tops of the screens were jagged with 
palm leaf, bamboo, and other tropical 
forms. These screens were set against a 
sky drop which changed from light to 
dark-blue to blue green depending upon 
the scene. These screens were re-arranged 
to indicate different jungle locales. A 
stump was added for the home scene. The 
screens were of varying heights, the tallest 
being seven feet. An air of jungle mystery 
was attained by keeping the lighting 
spotty, with focus on the central acting 
area. Blue-greens were used with the 
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Little Black Sambo as staged by the 
Children’s Theatre Workshop of the University of Denver. Directed by Joyce McMillan and 
Sister Mary Sarah. 





night scenes with yellow for moonlight. 

The play might easily be staged in a 
cyclorama set, using twisted drapes for 
jungle trees and employing area instead of 
general lighting, 


Costumes 


No attempt was made to costume the 
animals in a realistic manner, Papi. 
maché heads suggestive of the animal 
were used in each case, but either tights 
or sweat-suit type clothing were the basis 
of most of the costumes. Since the pan- 
tominic movements of the animals were 
stylized, it was felt that the costumes 
should reflect the same approach. The 
monkeys wore brown tights and little 
brown swallow-tail jackets, while the pea- 
cocks, with their purple tights and full 
purple blouses, had ruffled trains which 
added to their vanity and splendor. Since 
the giraffe was slightly effete, his pale tan 
blouse and tights were accented by a fancy 
scarlet collar. His companion, the ele- 
phant, was dressed in light grey, with a 
blue collar for accent. 


The four tigers were clothed in black 
tights, to which yellow fringe was at- 
tached. The stripes were different on each 
tiger and none was arranged realistically. 

The strange animals included unheard 
of varieties of lizards, cats, birds, snakes, 
and wolves. Since the scene in which they 
appeared was quite dark with yellow-green 
as the predominant color, the tans, grays, 
buffs, and fauns with their jagged edges 
took the lights excellently to produce the 
desired wierd effect. There is ample op- 
portunity in this scene to devise the most 
fanciful costumes imaginable. 

Mumbo suggested the fat Southern 
mammy, while Jumbo with his full-sleeved 
maroon shirt and light green trousers was 
her mate counterpart. Sambo appears 
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initially in his light green shorts, donning 
his red coat, purple pants and blue shoes 
on stage after the play opens. 


Make-up 


The make-up presents no problem in 
this play. Black grease paint seems pref- 
erable as the deepest jungle in blackest 
Africa. With all the animals wearing 
masks, their make-up problem is easily 
solved. Of course, the masks do present 
a problem, but papier-maché masks, made 
over clay forms can be constructed within 
a short time even by an inexperienced 
crew. Their design presents a challenge to 
the imaginative student. The main factor 
to keep in mind when designing them is 
the position and size of the eyes. The pan- 
tomimic movements demand that the ac- 
tor’s sight lines be unimpaired. 





Budget 
6 vc wcdtenacen bed $10.00 
nn es ee 8 00 
as) windenbceakbee es 1.00 
Miscellaneous .............. 2.00 
$21.00 


Educational Value 


This version of the play was first pro- 
duced by the Summer High School Schol- 
arship group at the University of Denver. 
The seven boys and twelve girls who par- 
ticipated in the play saw for the first time 
the relation between pure pantomine and 
traditional theatre, how pantomimic 
movements to music are not used for 
their own sake but to advance and re- 
enforce the plot, and they realized how 
it is possible to use realistic, suggestive, 
and stylized movement in the same play. 
Several Thespian members participated 
in the production. 

April issue: Angel Street. 
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several weeks has been, at the very 

least, interesting, and, on more than 
one occasion, of real artistic merit. While 
all of the new plays have not been quite 
up to the hopes held out for them, there 
have been two which have exceeded ex- 
pectation. Added to these, there have been 
revivals of too long absent plays, and all 
are to be definitely listed on the credit side 
of the ledger. The report, therefore, 1s 
that, by and large, the theatre on and 
about Broadway has been doing a rather 
good job of late. 


"T= Broadway theatre of the past 


Home of the Brave 


O* the two new plays, Arthur Laurents’ 
drama, Home of the Brave is the 
more compelling and forceful. Compari- 
son between it and Terence Rattigan's 
frothy O Mistress Mine (which is consid- 
erably enhanced by the presence of the 
Lunts) is altogether impossible. Home of 
the Brave is, thus far, the finest play to 
emerge from World War II and a valu- 
able document for a world at tenuous 
peace. No one who attends can remain 
unmoved, but it is one of those plays 
which will probably not be seen by those 
who most need to hear its lesson. Lee 
Sabinson, the producer, is to be con- 
gratulated for bringing it to us at this 
time, when it is so pertinent and revealing. 


Home of the Brave is set in a hospital room 
at a Pacific base and, through flash-back, on an 
‘sland in the Pacific battle area. The case in 
question is that of a soldier, nicknamed Coney, 
who is suffering from a condition which the 
medical staff cannot fathom. Capt. Bitterger, 
a medical officer in charge of the case, realizes 
that the case involves some psychological upset 
and, after long treatment, manages to make 
the patient unravel his mental processes. 


A group of four soldiers under the command 
of Major Dennis Robinson Jr., are landed on 
a Pacific island which is held by the enemy. 
In the group are elements of many of the racial 
groups which go to make an American. Coney, 
of Jewish extraction, and Finch, from a farm in 
the midwest, have become friends—a deep 
friendship such as two boys form in such peril- 
ous circumstances. The other two men, T. J. 
and Mingo (the one supercilious and the other 
unthinking), are the type who disassociate the 
war against the racial ideologies of the enemy 
with their own thinking and feeling toward their 
fellows. The group find themselves in a tight 
spot. Their maps completed and notes written; 
they find themselves unable to elude the enemy 
and get off the island. In the tension and strain, 
in a moment of anger, Finch calls Coney a de- 
rogatory name. Later, Finch is captured and 
tortured within earshot of his buddies. The 
Major forbids any of them to try to help, and 
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the scene is one of the most forceful ever pro- 
jected upon the stuze. 


Inexplicably, upon leaving, Coney finds him- 
self paralyzed. He has a sense of guilt—that 
perhaps he had been glad that Finch had been 
killed. Capt. Bitterger explains to Coney that 
all his feelings were completely normal ones, 
and that the fight he has started must be 
brought home to all. “Sure it’s a disease,” he 
says, “a disease we have at home in our own 
country, but if you can cure yourself you can 
help cure them, too.” Home of the Brave is 
a noble dramatic plea for this cure. 

Just a word for the production must be 
spoken. The cast of six convey a wonder- 
ful feeling of playing together. It is one 
of those plays in which a wrong note 
would have set off the entire production. 
Joseph Pevney, as Coney, fills the central 
role magnificently. His is the quiet under- 
playing which is all the more effective for 
the things he doesn’t say or do. Eduard 
Franz, as the doctor, turns in another of 
his accustomed fine performances. He has 
proved himself, ere this, one of the thea- 
tre’s dependable actors. The other sol- 
diers are played by Henry Barnard, Alan 
Baxter, Russell Hardie and Kendall Clark. 
Michael Gordon directed, and Lee Sabin- 
son (in association with William R. Kat- 
zell) exhibited the great taste and cour- 
age of bringing this fine play to us. 


Mistress Mine 


MISTRESS MINE is as different 

from Home of the Brave as two 
pieces written for the stage could be. While 
the previously described play searingly 
dissects a prevalent illness of contem- 
porary life; O Mistress Mine uses life and 
its present problems merely as a spring- 
board for its wit. No one can deny its 
irresistible pleasantness. Terence Ratti- 
gan’s touch is deft, and the entire pro- 
duction is carefully and elegantly 
executed. 


Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne are, 
undoubtedly, America’s (and _ perhaps 
England’s)} favorite acting duo. Their 
appearances together through a score of 





En Route to New York 


Antigone and the Tyrant, a new setting of 
a classic play, with Katharine Cornell 
and Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 

Lute Song, a new musical from a play of 
the late Sidney Howard, with Mary 
Martin. 

He Who Gets Slapped, a revival of the 


Andreyev play first done here during 
the season 1921-22. 














On the Road 


On the Town, the Betty Comden - Adolph 
Green - Leonard Bernstein - Jerome Rob- 
bins musical of New York. 

Anna Lucasta, a reproduction of the Ameri- 
can Negro Theatre’s production of the 
Philip Yordan play. 

State of the Union, the Crouse - Lindsay 
report on the current political scene. 











plays have been among the most enjoy- 
able occasions in all our theatre-going. 
Their last play here, The Pirate, was the 
newest link in a chain of successes includ- 
ing Robert E. Sherwood’s There Shall Be 
No Night and Reunion in Vienna, Max- 
well Anderson’s Elizabeth the Queen, 
Noel Coward’s Design for Living, Ferenc 
Molnar’s The Guardsman, Shakespeare’s 
The Taming of the Shrew, and Chekov’s 
The Sea Gull. Something over a year ago, 
they went to London to do There Shall 
Be No Night, and after a successful run 
supplanted it with Terence Rattigan’s 
Love in Idleness. This play, with a change 
of title, is the one they are now doing to 
the great delight of all who are fortunate 
enough to be able to secure tickets. 

The plot, briefly, recounts the difficulty which 
besets Olivia Brown, in love with Cabinet 
Minister Sir John Fletcher, when her eighteen- 
year-old son returns from Canada. The plot, 
however, is merely the framework upon which 
Mr. Rattigan and the Lunts hand such delightful 
embellishments. The gayety and ease of the 
production is infectious, and one finds oneself 
sitting back and relaxing and having a thor- 
oughly good time. It affords an evening of 
warmth and fun—of which there have been all 
too few in recent theatre-going. While I ex- 
pect the theatre to function in the way Home 
of the Brave does; I also look for the benefits 
provided by an evening at O Mistress Mine. 


Both do a good job; both are needed in the 
current scene. 


Other than the Lunts, only Dick Van 
Patten, as Olivia’s son, has a part of any 
size. He does it well, and rather amazes 
those of us who are accustomed to think- 
ing of Dickie Van Patten as a small child. 
He has matured as one of the very best 
of the young actors, and one from whom 
even greater things can be expected. Ann 
Lee, Margery Maude, Esther Mitchell and 
Marie Paxton complete the cast. Mr. 
Lunt, himself, attended to the direction. 


Pygmalion 


NE of Mrs. Lunt’s earlier character- 

izations, Eliza Doolittle of Bernard 
Shaw’s Pygmalion, is back with us in 
the person of Gertrude Lawrence. Shaw’s 
play of the transformation of a Cockney 
flower-girl to a lady of fine manner and 
speech through the ministrations of a pro- 
fessor of phonetics, is familiar to most of 
us through the excellent film made un- 
der the playwright’s supervision. In the 
film Wendy Hiller and the late Leslie 
Howard enacted the roles which, in the 
current stage revival, are filled by Ger- 
trude Lawrence and Raymond ‘ Massey. 
It is a first production of Theatre Incor- 
porated, an organization which (to quote 


cco 


from its prospectus) “is non-profit be- 
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A tense moment for the scouting party in Arthur Laurents’ Home of the Brave. (Left to 


right): 


Joseph Pevney, Alan Baxter, Kendall Clark, Henry Barnard and Russell Hardie. 


Setting by Ralph Alswang. 





cause it believes that money made in the 
theatre should go back into strengthening 
the theatre, that having no financial obli- 
gation to backers of individual plays a 
theatre can devote its income to a sus- 
tained program supported by a cash re- 
serve.” The Board of Directors and Ad- 
visory Board include people with experi- 
ence in and love of the theatre. The 
managing director is Richard Aldrich, 
whose record in the theatre is an impres- 
sive one. Great things will, I am sure, be 
accomplished by an organization so well 
directed and intentioned. 


The production of Pygmalion is_ superb. 
Staged by Sir Cedric Hardwicke, who has had 
considerable experience as both actor and di- 
rector in the plays of Shaw, every value of the 
play is made apparent. Eliza is surrounded by 
all the legend of the great performance of Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, who created the role, and 
by Lynn Fontanne, who most recently played it 
here. Miss Lawrence’s glamor is considerable, 
however, and her’ skill and artistry are well 
known to us. Her Eliza Doolittle is not a re- 
production or an imitation, it is a well-drawn 
characterization. With her Raymond Massey, 
as Professor Higgins, supplies just the right 
note. The scene in which Professor Higgins 
tries the progress of his pupil upon his mother’s 
tea guests is the peak of a production which 
constantly remains on a high level. Contempo- 
rary play-goers cannot realize with what horror 
the audience of the London performances in 
1912 received Eliza’s closing line in this scene. 
In answer to Freddy’s “Are you walking across 
the park, Miss Doolittle? If so - -;” Eliza 
answers: “Walk! Not bloody likely. I am 
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going in a taxi.” It is reported that an audible 
gasp swept through the theatre, and that the 
audience suffered a shock from which it would 
never completely recover. 

If the present revival does not affect 
us in quite the same manner, it is none 
the less remarkable. The leads have been 
spoken of, but the supporting cast is uni- 
formly good. Katherine Emmet as Mrs. 
Higgins, Melville Cooper as Alfred Doo- 
little, Cecil Humphreys as Colonel Pick- 
ering, Anita Bolster as Mrs. Pearce and 
John Cromwell as Freddy all turn in care- 
fully drawn characterizations. Donald 
Oenslager’s sets and the costumes of the 
Motleys provide perfect visual accompa- 
niment. Theatre Incorporated is to be 
congratulated and reminded that they 
have set themselves a high mark to follow. 


The Rugged Path 
ANOTHER Hollywood star on for a 


fling in the theatre is Spencer Tracy. 
Mr. Tracy answered the call of the film 
studios shortly after scoring his great suc- 
cess as “Killer” Mears in John Wexley’s 
The Last Mile in 1930. His numerous 
screen appearances have won for him a 
universal audience and two Academy 
awards. He has returned in a role that is 
somewhat reminiscent of his recent 
Woman of the Year, that of a soul-seek- 
ing newspaper editor. Morey Vinion in 
Robert E. Sherwood’s, The Rugged Path 


comes to feel that the issues at stake are 
too great for him to merely write about 
them. Deaf to the arguments of his wife 
and associates, he enlists in the Navy and 
goes into service on the destroyer ““Town- 
send.” The play opens and ‘closes in a 
room in the White House. In the first 
scene, Morey, as an important editor, 
comes to speak with the President. It is 
December of 1940. In the last scene, set 
in the spring of °45, Morey’s family and 
friends come to accept a posthumous 
Presidential award. Morey has lost his 
life, but in the losing he has found that 
for which his life, he felt, has a signi- 
ficance. 

The play is not Robert E. Sherwood at 
his best, but it has merit. Mr. Sherwood 
has devoted the past several years to other 
than dramatic work. Some of the play 
is static and lacks in stage-worthiness. It 
is good to hear Mr. Sherwood on the stage 
again, however, since he is one of the 
brightest lights among our American 
playwrights. Captain Garson Kanin has 
staged the work, and Jo Mielziner has at- 
tended in his usual accomplished manner 
to the setting and lighting. ‘The support- 
ing cast includes: Kay Loring, Martha 
Sleeper, Clinton Sundberg, Clay Clement, 
Edward Raquello and Vito Christi. 


Other Plays 


NE wishes for more time and space to 

discuss the excellent dramatization by 
Lillian and Esther Smith of the former’s 
Strange Fruit; but it must suffice to say 
that the work has materially improved in 
its transition to the stage. What, in spots, 
seemed a sensational novel has emerged 
as a tremendously effective social docu- 
ment. The small section of Maxwell, 
Georgia, which we are allowed to see 
through the proscenium arch is repre- 
sentative of large sections of the entire 
country — wherever such feelings persist 
today. 

Then there have been Joseph Fields’ 
and Jerome Chodorv’s gay excursion be- 
hind the scenes of Paris’ Theatre Roub- 
lard during the Nazi occupation, The 
French Touch; John van Druten’s slight 
comedy of people in and out of love, The 
Mermaids Singing—and a very gay mu- 
sical with book and lyrics by Alan Jay 
Lerner and the music by Frederick Loewe, 
entitled, The Day Before Spring. 

It seems too bad to have to pass over 
the recent Equity-Library Project offer- 
ings. This excellent organization, of which 
I have spoken before, has staged Odets’ 
Golden Boy; Noel Coward’s Hay Fever; 
Massinger’s A New Way to Pay Old Debts 
and The Drunkard. All of these have 
been of very definite quality, and augur 
well for the theatre’s new talent. 


The present spurt of new productions 
seems to be destined to continue for some 
time. As always, there are varying reports 
as to the quality of each. The proof, how- 
ever, still remains in the seeing for one’s 
self and treating the reports as inter- 
esting theatrical gossip. 


* 
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Question: We are considering a production 
of The Hasty Heart but have hesitated because 
we seem unable to find the bamboo, the matting 
or any of the materials recommended by the 
script for the construction of the temporary 
hospital on the Assam-Burma front where the 
action of the play takes place. Can you give us 
any suggestions? 

Answer: We have just finished a pro- 
duction of The Hasty Heart and, like you, 
we too were bothered by the lack of ma- 
terials. However, we were fortunate in 
that the designer of this play, Richard 
Scammon, a graduate student who is also 
a returned veteran, had served in that 
general area and had actually some ex- 
perience in building structures of native 
materials similar to that called for by 
the script. 


A very conscientious effort was made to 
find some supply house that could furnish 
us with the necessary materials but this 
was all in vain and we finally had to 
resort to native Iowa substitutes. The 
studding, the plates, the bracing and 
headers were all made from cedar clothes- 
line posts that had been exposed to the 
elements in one of the local lumber yards 
until they had the proper weathered ap- 
pearance. The wainscoting around the 
setting carried up the wall to 3’-6” and 
was made from slab bark siding. This is 
the first cut taken from a log as it goes 
through the saw and still retains all of 


—— 


the bark. Normally, the lumber yards do 


not handle it as it has practically no value 


as a building material. We obtained ours - 


by going directly to a saw mill located a 
few miles from town. The materials for 
the slanting thatched roof of this hospital 
presented the most difficult problem. A 
painted thatched ceiling, even granting 
that it is a first class paint job, would have 
suffered by comparison with the heavily 
realistic side walls, so we invaded the 
marshes and creek bottoms nearest us in 
search of materials. We brought back 
bundles of long marsh grass and arm loads 
of tall, straight-shafted weeds known 
locally as “iron weed.” These weeds, 
which were from 6’ to 8’ in length, were 
stripped of all branches and laid at right 
angles and at two inch intervals on sup- 
porting 1”x2” that had been roughed 
up with a draw knife to resemble saplings. 
Over these weeds were laid a thin layer 
of marsh grass which was covered in turn 
by strips of building paper that held it in 
place and eliminated all light spills. 

The wall areas not covered by the wain- 
scoting or the thatch were backed by plain 
flats cut to fit that were nailed to the back 
of the supporting beams and were painted 
to resemble mud covered thatch. 

Some of these materials were highly 
combustible which necessitated our taking 
steps to lessen the fire risk. After the 
setting had been completely assembled it 
was given repeated spraying with a power 
driven spray gun loaded with a solution 
consisting of one pound of borax, one 
pound of ammonium chloride which had 
been dissolved in three quarts of water. 
This solution does not make a material 
completely flame-proof, but it does retard 
the action of fire to such a degree that the 
material must be held in direct contact 
with a flame to burn at all. 

The photograph on this page gives 
some idea of the set we constructed with 
these materials. 





<3 





The Hasty Heart as presented at the State University of Iowa Theatre, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Setting by Professor A. S. Gillette. 
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We have at various times presented 
topics in this column discussing Linne- 
bach projectors, colored slides and vari- 
ous types of color media. Mr. A. Lee 
of the Rosco Laboratories, (367 Hud- 
son Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.) has read 
these topics and volunteers the follow- 
ing information which we are happy to 
pass along to those of you who are in- 
terested. 


“We notice your comments on page 18 of 
the October issue with reference to coloring 
glass. 


The colorine mentioned on page 16 of the 
enclosed catalogue (a catalogue of Rosco 
Products which may be had upon request) 
will give excellent service when applied to 
glass. However, we do not advise painting 
the glass, since the brush will show overlaps. 
It is best to spray the glass, to give uniform- 
ity of color. Rosco Gelatines may be obtained 
in the size 20” x24”. Two sheets may be 
utilized with the aid of transparent cellulose 
adhesive tape for covering a larger area. 

Transpara and transolene are made of 
acetate and are classified as slow burning 
cellulose acetate. 

Cellophane is an entirely different product, 
classified as inflammable and will sustain 
a flame equal to paper. 

It is, therefore, best to caution readers, not 
to use cellophane for lighting purposes. 

In most of the large cities, fire depart- 
ments prohibit the use of inflammable ma- 
terials on the stage. 

It is unwise to glue regular color media to 
the slide where the heat of the lamp may 
cause expansion of the glass. 

Gelatine will contract from the heat and 
pull away from the glass. 

Transpara is unavailable now, since it is a 
European product. 

Transolene may not be sufficiently fire 
retarded. 

We thought we would pass this information 
along, since many producers in New York 
City have run into trouble with color media 
for lighting purposes. 

Trusting to be of further service to you, 
we are 

Yours very truly, 
Rosco LABORATORIES 
(Signed) A. LEE 











Question: Could you advise me where I 
can get magnesium tape? Or a suitable substi- 
tute? I need something to create an off-stage 
effect of a plane burning. It need not burn 
more than two or three minutes. 


Answer: Your best chance of getting 
this magnesium tape would be from a 
photograph supply house, You may have 
some trouble finding this now as it 1s 
pretty well out of date. It was used to 
supply a brilliant light for the taking of 
movies before the development of photo- 
floods. | 

The fire-risk with this type of tape is 
rather great and you would certainly have 
to take unusual precautions to keep it 
within the bounds of safety. It might be 
well to experiment with an electric carbon 
arc as a source for this effect. The light 
emitted by the carbon arc is not a great 
deal different from that of a magnesium 
flame and it is of course possible to change 
its color by the use of color mediums. The 


» carbon arc would have the additional ad- 


vantages of being both safer and easier to 
control. | 
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“DISTINCTIVE 


STAGE 


EQUIPMENT" 


* VELOUR CURTAINS 
* CURTAIN TRACKS 
*OLIO CURTAINS 
*CYCLORAMAS 


° AUDITORIUM DRAPES 
°*PAINTED DROPS 
°*AND SETTINGS 
*CYKE PROPS 


eINTERIOR FLATS 
*LIGHTING EQUIP. 
-© STAGE HARDWARE 
°AND RIGGING 

* MOTOR CONTROLS 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


We have in stock scenic 
muslin. 


KNOXVILLE 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


609-611 Phillips Avenue 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
P. O. Box 412 








== GUIDE = 
TO LEADING STAGE EQUIP: 
MENT AND SUPPLY HOUSES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
A one-cent postal card addressed to each firm 
listed on this page will bring you an attractive 
catalogue. Write today. 


Mention DrAMaTics MAGAZINE. 





MOTION PICTURE THEATRE 
EQUIPMENT 


16 mm, 35mm Projectors and Sound Systems 
SEATING—DRAPES—STAGE LIGHTING 


S. 0. S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORP. 


NEW YORE 18, N. Y. 
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THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


Lights 


ALL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT Fabra Rentals 
FOR THE THEATRE Draper 

Sta le qe 
Write for Catalogue H ar 
Gelatine 





Sound Records 
Rigging 





| STAGE LIGHTING 


YESI we still have a limited supply of Spot- 
lights, Floodlights, Lighting Effects and Col- 
ored Gelatines for the School Stage. We also 
manufacture Stereopticons. ORDER NOW. 


Newton Stage Lighting Co. 
253 W. 14th Street New York, N. Y. 





Ballas Costume Shoppe 
Costumes rented for all occasions. 


Wigs, Beards, Make-up 


Now in Our New Home Located 


3324 Parry Ave. at 3rd Dallas, Texas 





J. R. CLANCY, INC. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


STAGE RIGGING, STAGE HARDWARE, STAGE DRAPERY, 
Stage Lighting and Stage Scenery 


The Most Complete Line 


COSTUMES BY EAVES 


A A famous by-line of the Theatre! 


Productions or individual costumes for- 
warded on rental to practically every 
school in the country. Special rental 
department and service to college, 
school and little dramatic groups. 
Simply send name of production — 
complete informatton will be fer- 
warded without obligation. 


i EAVES Costume Co., Inc. 











Eaves Bullding 
TD 
ICAI KIGE : 


S|] West 46th Street 
New York C 
64 FAMOUS - 
Non-Fading COLORS ti SCO 


Ketabiished 1870 
Large Size 20"x 24” 
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365 Hudson Avenue 
~ Brooklyn 1, N.Y. & 





COSTUMES 


To Rent, for 
Plays, Pageants 


VAN HORN & SON 
Est. 1852 Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





AUTHENTIC COSTUMES 


OF QUALITY 


Designed by skilled craftsmen—backed by 56 
years study and research. 


The difference makes your production a finished 
one. 


Drop us a card giving name of production— 


We'll send all the details. 


THEO. LIEBEN & SON 


1514 Howard Street, Omaha 2, Nebraska 
The Mid-West’s Largest and Finest Since 1689. 








PLANNING AND EQUIPPING THE 
EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 


By A. S. Gillette 
State University of lowa 


APE you planning to purchase stage 

equipment now that the war is over? 
Are there plans for the construction of a 
new theatre or auditorium on your cam- 
pus? If so, you will find this 32-page book- 
let by Professor Gillette one of the most 
helpful sources of information ever made 
available to theatre workers. ONLY 60c a 
copy (45c a copy on orders of 10 or more). 


The National Thespian Society 
College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
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“Prop Department” — As im- 
portant a part of our successful 
Service, as Wardrobe and Wig 
Workers.—All are necessary for a 
complete, 


AUTHENTIC PICTURE. 


Our 


Write for details for your show 
Today. 


THE HOOKER-HOWE COSTUME 
COMPANY 


Box 391 HAVERHILL, MASS. 
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In answering these advertisements, mention Dramatics Magazine. 
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NEW PLAYS FOR SPRING 





The Groom Said No! 


3 Act Comedy 4 men and 7 women 


By Ruth and Nathan Hale: One of the most delightful comedies 
ever published with a plot that is .. . new, different and up-to-the- 
minute. Neat, breezy and as timely as this year’s hat. Delightful, 
easily-portrayed characters ... no love scenes. One simple set. 


The Cameron family is all of a dither! Steve, their son, has just come 
home, after two years in the South Pacific. He has not returned, however, 
to the calm, quiet atmosphere he had so often dreamed of. Instead, he finds 
himself at a loss to know how to handle his family who are too solicitous and 
domineering in trying to assist him in adjusting to civilian life. 


Steve’s most perplexing and immediate problem is when he discovers that 
his mother and Clara, the girl he left behind and the daughter of his mother’s 
bosom friend, have made arrangements for their immediate marriage. 
In order to extricate himself from this situation, he decides to pretend that he 
has been a psycho-neurotic patient and that he has spells which occur without 
advance warning. The truth of the matter is that Steve during his absence 
has fallen in love with Lt. Shirley Anderson, a navy nurse. To convince 
Clara and his Mother of his_ serious condition, he pretends to have a rela 
in their presence . . . and then on the pretense of needing specialized nursing 
care, Steve suggests that they get his former nurse to come to his home as 
she would be the only one who understands how to take care of him.. . 
said nurse being Shirley Anderson. Clara consents to this arrangement only on 
the condition that the nurse be permitted to stay just long enough to teach 
Clara how to take care of Steve herself. However, from the minute that 
Shirley steps into the home, it becomes a free-for-all between the two girls 
as Clara in no uncertain words let them know she is suspicious of the whole 
one. As a result . . . well, why spoil it. Read it and find out which one 
gets him. 


In addition, you’ll love Willie, the horn-rimmed glasses, skinny type; 
Patty, who says what she thinks; little Mary Alice Smith, who’ll steal the 
show in one page of dialogue; the easy-going father with a keen sense of 
humor; and Mrs. Sorenson who is fairly bursting with advice. In fact, 
we’ll guarantee you’ll get a kick out of every one of them. Try it and see! 


ROYALTY $10.00 Books, 60 Cents 
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i Take Your Medicine 


3 Act Farce 


Here is Felicia Metcalfe’s latest and greatest comedy . . . just 
released for amateur production. A really “super” play ... not 
an unnecessary line, a dull moment, or a serious scene in the entire 
play . .. simply nothing like it anywhere. No difficulties what- 
ever in staging and directing. Easy interior. 


Wow! Leave it to young Bill Jackson to get himself into a terrible jam. 
But can you blame him for not correcting a wrong impression when fifty 
thousand dollars are at stake? You see . . . Bill is a Doctor of Philosophy 
and a college professor, which means he really can be called ‘‘Doctor”’ all right. 


4 m., 8 w., extras 


But his fiance, Angela, has a wealthy cranky uncle who likes medical doctors 
but is strongly prejudiced against professors. So when An brings Bill to 
meet Uncle Henry at the hospital and introduces him as Jackson, Uncle. 


Henry thinks he is a surgeon . . . and no one corrects him because he promises 
to give Angela and Bill $50,000 for the first life Bill saves. And that really 
starts something . . . for the regular ‘hospital doctor has to leave town sud- 
denly, and Bill is called upon to help in several humorous emergencies. First, 
it’s a chicken bone a patient swallows. Bill extracts it with sugar tongs. From 
then on, one laughable situation follows another in quick order until the worst 
of all happens—a patient suddenly develops appendicitis! Bll, much against 

is will, is rushed out to the operating room, and then . . . but to tell more 
would be to give away some of the fast-moving, rib-splitting fun. 


Then, there are the antics of the two hospital room-mates, Dodson and 
Puckett, who keep things in a continuous uproar. Puckett, jolly and extremely 
mischievous, and Dodson, myrey | crabby and overbearing, keep the hospital 
staff in hot water from start to finish. And there are Jack, the witty orderly, 
and funny Dovie Finkledink. The straight roles will be popular with your 
cast too—pretty young nurses, personable Bill, and attractive Angela. After 
you have read this play, you too will agree with us that here’s a new type of 
farce . . . good for hundreds of laughs from any audience. Don’t miss it! 

TAKE YOUR MEDICINE was a pleasure to direct and the cast enjoyed 
producing it. The play was well received by the audience because it was so 
different.—Supt. A. P. Sonstegard, Bridgewater, S. D. 


ROYALTY $10.00 Books, 50c Each 


Grandad. § teps Out 


3 ActFarce 5m., 8 w. (Extras if desired) 


By Felicia Metcalfe. Here is a play high school casts enjoy doing 
because it is different—your audience will tell you they have never 
seen a funnier play than Grandad Steps Out. Clean, wholesome 
and full of laughs from curtain to curtain. Setting and properties 
are very simple. One interior. 

Grandad, ill a year ago, is still considered an invalid by his daughter, Mrs. 
Morton, who feeds him on nothing but soup and crackers while he dreams of 
thick, juicy steaks. An old friend, “Big Jim Mahoney” returns from “out in 
Arizona”’ and plans to stage a supper for all his boyhood pals. 

He helps Grandad make plans to get out of the house without his daughter’s 
knowing. nfortunately all his clothes are in storage. His grandson, Kip 
has come for a visit, so they bribe the maid to sneak Kip’s clothes out o 
his room. When grandad appears in the suit wearing a red bowtie, his coat 
sleeves nearly up to his elbows, his pants halfway up to his knees, the audi- 
ence ny shakes the rafters. The two old men sneak out of the house 
with nobody the wiser. 

A nosey old maid across the street sees them and telephones Mrs. Morton, 
who scoffs at the idea, saying her father is asleep on the sofa. It is really 
Tilly, the maid, who has been bribed by Grandad to cover up with a blanket, 
and snore at intervals. 

Kip, who has a date to go to the movies with the girl next door, gets a 
shock when he finds his suit missing. His older sister, Betty, and her boy 
friend make the discovery that Grandad has disa suming that a 
burglar has stolen Kip’s suit and kidnapped Grandad, they notify the police. 
The omg now gets faster and faster. 2 

While the detective, a regular “Shuman bloodhound,” and the family are 
out looking for Grandad, he and Big Jim slip into the house with mysterious 
bandages around their heads. A surprising romance develops and just before 
the final curtain there is a scene that gets the biggest laugh of the many that 
are found in this hilarious farce. Everyone likes it. 

“‘Grandad ey Out”’ is one of the best comedies I have read. Neither 
the students nor I tired of it in practice. We presented it to a record crowd 
and I have never had more requests for a repeat performance. It is adaptable 
to high school students and very easily produced.—Thelma Carter, Director of 
Dramatics, Vinita, Oklahoma. 


ROYALTY $10.00 Books, 50c Each 
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Papa Says No! 


3 Act Farce 


By Felicia Metcalfe.- For laughable lines, action galore, and 
comical situations, this play definitely has no equal . . . it will be 
your best production in years. It’s clean, wholesome, and lots of 
fun every minute of the play. Characters easy to portray .... 
setting and directing simplicity itself. One easy interior. 


6 m., 8 w. (Extras if desired) 


Young ladies of today are inclined to have minds of their own. So, 
exciting results are bound to occur when wealthy, dictatorial Mr. Page decides 
to end his daughter Janet’s romance with Jack Prescott by taking her for a 
trip to Florida. From there (at least so he thinks) it will be an easy step to 
send her to South America for a year’s stay with his brother. But, when Jack 
finds out what is happening, things begin to look complicated for him. So 

. what does he do but take a plane to Florida. Upon his arrival he enlists 
the aid of his college friend Pete Carter. To prevent Mr. Page’s knowing he 
is there, Jack masquerades as a waitress in the hotel coffee shop, and Pete 
impersonates a pretty girl, hoping to vamp Mr. Page and persuade him to 

tpone his trip. All of which would be just fine—except for nosey Miss 
Laaila Watts, a guest at the hotel. When someone breaks the lock on Mr. 
Page’s suitcase, she accuses Jack of doing it. And reason oneal, for Jack’s 
actions are very strange indeed. But, when the police are called in, all looks 
hopeless for Jack and Janet—until a very lucky incident occurs that solves the 
difficulty to everyone’s satisfaction and complete enjoyment. Here is a plot 
in which surprise piles upon surprise until your audience will wonder how this 
complicated mixture of comedy and farce can ever be untwisted. The char- 
acters (extras if desired) are easy to portray and will be popular with every 
member of your cast . . . you will have no rehearsal problem. The setting is a 
refreshing change from the usual living room interior but is easily arran ed. 
For wanes 2 after the production, ‘“‘PAPA SAYS NO!” will be a by-word in 
your community. Be sure to include this latest play in ordering your reading 
copies. A very flexible cast. 


ROYALTY $10.00 Books, 50 Cents 


For full particulars and many other new plays, see our 
new 128-page catalog ... sent on request. 


THE HEUER PUBLISHING CO. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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On the High School Stage 


News items published in this department are reported by schools affiliated with 


Ohe National Chespian Society 
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Tucson, Ariz. 


ieee performances of the three-act comedy, 
Spring Green, presented as an all-school 
play under the direction of Méiss Lillian 
Cavett, on October 25, 26, marked the opening 
of the 1945-46 dramatics season for the Tucson 
High School (Thespian Troupe 425). Record 
crowds attended both performances, a tribute 
to all who participated in making the -produc- 
tion a success. Of deep regret to all stu- 
dents and patrons was the retirement of 
Miss Cavett late in January, completing 
some twenty years of service as director 
of dramatics. Thespian Troupe 425 was 
established by Miss Cavett, and in recog- 
nition of her excellent record in dramatics 
she was appointed Thespian Director for 
her State at the opening of the current 
season. Her duties as Troupe Sponsor 
and Regional Director have been assumed 
by Mr. Lloyd E. Roberts. 


Pontiac, Mich. 


MONG the projects sponsored this 
season by the Playcrafters (Thes- 
pian Troupe 499) of the Pontiac Senior 
High School, with Mr. W. N. Viola as 
director, is a children’s theatre, with mem- 
bers of the club performing for children 
of the city in various fairy stories drama- 
tized for this purpose. Arrangements for 
this project were begun in December. The 
semi-annual Parents Reception sponsored 
by this group was held on January 16. 
The evening’s entertainment included the 
performance of a children’s play, Darby 
and jFoan, and the two one-acts, Heaven 
Will Protect the Working Girl and Switch 
on the Moonlight. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
THOROUGHLY enjoyable produc- 


tion for children, Cinderella in 
Loreland, was presented by the junior 
dramatics students of the Hughes High 
School (Thespian Troupe 460) on De- 
cember 14, 15, under the direction of 
Miss Helen Louise Stapleford. The play 
provided excellent opportunities for stage 
work on the part of many students. The 
local press devoted almost one-half page 
to pictures and comments of the produc- 
tion. This is the first time in the history 
of this school that a full-length play was 
presented especially for children. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


BS fige Players (Thespian Troupe 371) 
of the Seton High School observed 
the Christmas Season with the perform- 
ances of the play, On to Bethlehem, staged 
under the direction of Sister Marie 
Palmyre. A performance given on the 
afternoon of December 16 was attended 
by children ; the evening performance was 
given for parents and patrons of the 
school. The Players will hold their annual 
initiation of new members some time in 
April, as has been the custom in recent 
years. 
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Duluth, Minn. 


Slane first major play of this season, Feathers 
in a Gale, was given on November 29 at 
the Central High School (Thespian Troupe 
506) under the direction of Miss Nellie Gul- 
branson, with Miss Gladys Chatman as stage 
manager. A large audience greeted the per- 
formance. As the result of work done in this 
play, the following students qualified for Thes- 
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Scenes from Our Town as presented by Thespian Troupe 
247 of the Wilson High School, Easton, Pa., with Miss 


Mildred Hahn directing. 


pian membership and were admitted under 
Miss Gulbranson’s supervision: Kenneth Co- 
hen, Richard Craving, Jeanne Polinsky, Joyce 
Iverson, Valeria Conrad, Lauren Frumes, and 
Jack Milne. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


RAMATICS students of the John Harris 
High School (Thespian Troupe 503) 
opened their current play production season 
with two performances of Junior Miss on De- 
cember 6, 7. This was given as an all-schoo} 
play. Thespians are under the sponsorship of 
Miss Gertrude E. Klemm this season.—Sally 
Anne Holdren, Secretary. 


Glen Cove, N. Y. 


Skee Masquers Club of the Glen Cove High 
School (Troupe 41) staged, as one of 
their first dramatic projects of this season, The 
Invitation, for American Education Week in 
November. This play stresses tolerance on the 
part of high school students. Thespians and 
Masquers took part in the one-act play, La 


Posada, staged by the Spanish Club. Club 


meetings are being devoted to discussions 
based upon articles appearing in Dra- 
MATICS MAGAZINE. The dramatics pro- 
gram is under the direction of Miss Rose- 
mary Cahill. 


Buhl, Idaho 


BUSY and successful dramatics pro- 
gram is being enjoyed this season 
by students at the Buhl High School 
(Troupe 394), with Mrs. Roberta Cheney 
as director and Troupe Sponsor. The 
‘ Freshman-Sophomore classes open the 
year’s schedule of full-length plays on No- 
vember 30 with a performance of the three- 
act comedy, Almost Summer. In Janv- 
ary the Senior Class followed with a per- 
formance of George Washington Slept 
Here, with parts all being played by senior 
Thespians. The third full-length play will 
be given by the Junior Class some time in 
April. Production of one-acts during the 
year began with Idyllings of the King and 
Parted on Her Wedding Morn, staged by 
Thespians on October 27. Thespians also 
gave a one-act play in observance of the 
Christmas Season. Dramatics students are 
devoting their meetings to the study of 
make-up, history of the theatre, and movies 
based upon well-known plays. Consider- 
able interest at present is being shown in 
the preparation of a play for the spring 
state-wide drama festival. This year’s en- 
tries will be limited to fantasies. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


N addition to their regular activities in 
dramatics, students of the Messick 
High School (Troupe No. 186) are ex- 
panding their drama training by attend- 
ing performances given by the Memphis 
Little Theatre this season. Several stu- 
dents are also participating in radio ac- 
tivities in connection with station WMPS. 
The first full-length play of this year was 
presented by the Speech Department on 
November 12, 13, 14, with Troupe Spon- 
sor Lottye K. McCall directing. Glenn 
Hughes’s popular three-act comedy, Spring 
Fever, was given.—Elsie St. Clair, Secre- 
tary. 


Neenah, Wis. 


EMBERS of Troupe 103 of the Nee- 

nah High School opened the 1945- 

46 season of major plays with two suc- 

cessful performances of the comedy, Spring 

Green, on November 20, 21. Both per- 

formances were well attended. Miss Helen 
Paulson, Troupe Sponsor, directed. 
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== GUIDE == 
TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND 
DRAMA 
A 1 cent postal card addressed to each school listed 


below will bring you full particulars regarding the 
Speech and Drama Program. 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


@ Complete Curriculum leading to B. A. and M. A. 
Degrees. 


@ Operating Showboat and Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 
School of Dramatic Art and Speech 


Dramatic Production, 
Radio, Speech, Speecn Correction 
B., A., M.A., M.F.A. degrees 
Regular Schedule of Productions in University 
Theatre and Playshop. 


GOUDMAN 


Mention Dramatics Magazine. 





DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 











ACTING, RADIO, 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company fer Advanced Students 
B.F.A. end M.F.A. Degrees 


Schenley Park, 


Four-year professional college course in acting, produc- 
tion or playwriting leading to B.F.A. degree. Eight pro- 
ductions annually in the Carnegie Tech Theatre. 


For Information Write: 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 


iain © Qagtmah abana ene, ahinend @ For information write DEAN EARL C. ge 





HENRY F. BOETTCHER, Head 


Acting and Production: Mary Morris, B. 
Talbot Pearson, George McCalmon. 
Playwriting and History of Drama: 
Voice and Speech: Edith Warman Skinner. 
Costume Design: Elizabeth Schrader Kimberly. 


Stage Movement and Eurythmics: 
Gertrude Bunzel. 


For information apply to Department of Drama. 


iden Payne, 


George McCalmon. 


College of Fine Arts, 


hens, Ohio 





PHE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 








UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Technical Direction, Stage Lighting: George Kimberly.¢ 
Henrietta Rosenstrauch, 


THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 





Stage Screen Radio 
Practical training with "most prolific 
play production organization in America”’ 
Write General Manager for information 
GILMOR BROWN 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


44 South El Molina Avenue, 


Box 351, 


YOUR DRAMA CAREER 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMATIC ART 


Courses of study leading to B.A. and 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


DENVER, 


School of the Theatre 


Majors in Acting, Directing, Production 
Courses Leading to B.A., M.A. and Ph.D. 


COLORADO 





M.A. degrees in Dramatic Art 


Write: SAMUEL SELDEN, Director 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 





CHAS. F. PRICKETT 





Pasadena, California 


& 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





ERNEST B. FINCH, Director, 





ITHACA COLLEGE 


Department of Speech— Drama 


ENGLISH ... DRAMATIC ART... SPEECH ... RADIO 


Professional and Academic training leading te BS, MS, BFA, MFA degree. 
Graduates may be certified to teach. 
Broadcasting connections with WHCU 





Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

















Rollins Theatre School 
Summer Course 


July and August in famous Lenox, Massachu- 
setts, in the Berkshire Hills. Ten weeks of in- 
struction, individual coaching, rehearsals, pub- 
lic performances. Three departments: Acting; 
Art for the Theatre; Music for the Theatre. 
Intensive work of professional standards. Stimu- 
lating faculty, fellow students, and audiences. 
Excellent residence accommodations. 





Th 


For information write 


~ LEIGHTON D. ROLLINS, Director 


Beekman Tower, E. 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone Eldorado 5-7300 
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Greenfield, Ohio 
EMBERS of Thespian Troupe 400 opened 


another successful season of major pro- 
ductions with the play, Wedding Spells, pres- 
ented to a large audience on November 30. 
Members of the Speech classes were also active 
in this production. The fall term also in 
cluded the production of the one-acts, Sanita- 
rium and Gray Bread, the latter being chosen 
for a demonstration performance at the na- 
for a combined Speech and Music Departments’ 
tional convention of the American Educational 
Theatre Association at Columbus, Ohio, De- 
cember 27-29. The spring term schedule calls 
minstrel show on March 22, the production of 
the three-act play, Brother Goose, on April 12, 
and the performance of One Mad Night, on 
May 3. The dramatics program is under the 
direction of Mr. Wylie Fetherlin, a veteran of 
many years experience in play production.— 
Betty Mae Tudor, Secretary. 


Moores Hill, Ind. 


HE 1945-46 season of dramatics projects 

at the Moores Hill High School (Thespian 
Troupe 622) calls for a number of projects 
designed to give variety and entertainment. 
The season got underway on October 23 with 
the Junior Class play, “No Foolin’.”’ Members 
of the dramatics club followed with the per- 
formance of a one-act play given on November 
21 in observance of Thanksgiving Day. The 
same group was responsible for the production 
of a pageant on December 12. Two one-act 
plays were also given during the fall term. The 
spring semester will see the production of a 
full-length play with the dramatics club as 
sponsors. The third major play ot the year 
will be presented on April 11, with the 
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Senior Class as sponsor. A pageant will-also 
be included in the program for the spring 
term, Mrs. Ruth B. Portteus, dramatics 
director and troupe sponsor, reports that con- 
siderable interest exists this season among her 
group in make-up. . 


Conway, S. C. 


Mess Florence Epps, dramatics director and 
troupe sponsor at the Conway Higb 
School (Thespian Troupe 557) reports two ex- 
tremely successful performances of the three- 
act play, Jom Sawyer, on December 13, 14. 
presented under the sponsorship of her dra- 
matics department. Another very worth while 
project of the fall term has been the radio and 
motion picture appreciation hour over the 
school radio. Broadcasts have included scenes 
from Junior Miss, A Bell for Adano, and G. I. 
Joe,—Carol Vaught, Secretary. 


Jamestown, Tenn. 


RAMATICS students of the Alvin C. York 

Agricultural Institute (Troupe 86) are 
being given many opportunities this season to 
learn the art of play production, Mrs. Alice 
Sloan, dramatics director and troupe sponsor, 
reports that each Thespian in school is re- 
quired to select, cast, and direct an assembly 
one-act play. The first meeting of the year 
was devoted to a discussion of The National 
Thespian Society. Thespians presented a one- 
act play in observance of Thanksgiving Day. 
and a pageant for the Christmas Holidays. The 
one major play of the fall term, Nine Girls, 
was also presented by Thespians, with Novem- 
ber 8 as the date of production. The second full- 


length play of the year, Sweet Sally Brown, 
will be given under sponsorship of the Senior 
Class.—Jean Pearyhouse, Secretary. 


Watertown, S. Dak. 


ITH Masque and Thespian members as 

sponsors, the fall term dramatics pro- 
gram at the Watertown High School (Troupe 
330) opened with a school convocation pro- 
gram on October 26 consisting of choral read- 
ings and a pageant, with Miss Florence M. 
Bruhn in charge. The major play of the fall 
semester, The Man Who Came to Dinner, was 
staged by the Senior Class on November 29, 
30. Dramatics students are devoting their 
meetings to a study of stage terminology and 
production problems. This season will also see 
the production of some one-act plays among 
clubs in the community. Miss Bruhn is serv- 
ing as Thespian Regional director for the 
State of South Dakota this season.—Mary Buck- 
inzham, Secretary. 


Williamson, W. Va. 


HE first major play of this season at the 

Williamson High School (Troupe 23) was 
tentatively scheduled for production the early 
part of February. The second three-act pro- 
duction will be offered by the Senior Class 
sometime in April. The greater part of the 
fall term was given to the study and produc- 
tion of one-act plays by members of the ad- 
vanced speech class under the instruction of 
Miss Rose G, Smith. These one-acts were pre- 
sented before the class, with criticism and 
discussion afterwards. Time has also been 
given to a study of expression through use of 
the voice. Plans for the spring term call for 
several radio programs.—Doris Quinn, Secretary. 
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After Three Solid Years on Broadway 


NGEL STREET 


By PATRICK HAMILTON 





is now available in all but a how localities 





As produced in New York with Judith Evelyn, Vincent Price 
and Leo G. Carroll. 


I bee dramatic hit tells the demoniac story of the Manninghams of Angel Street. Under the guise of kind- 
liness, handsome Mr. Manningham is torturing his wife into insanity. He accuses her of petty aberra- 
tions that he has arranged himself; and since her mother died of insanity, she is more than half convinced 
that she, too, is going out of her mind. While her diabolical husband is out of the house, a benign police 
inspector visits her and ultimately proves to her that her husband is a maniacal criminal suspected of a 
murder fifteen years ago in the same house, and that he is preparing to dispose of her. Then starts the game 


of trying to uncover the necessary evidence against Mr. Manningham. It is a thrilling and exciting melo- 
dramatic game. 


“The critics call it the biggest hit in New York,” according to Walter Winchell, and Burns Mantle said, 
“I have just seen the theatre really come alive for the first time this season. One of the most satisfying 
theater adventures of the last decade.” Brooks Atkinson adds, ‘ ‘Angel Street’ comes off the top of the 
theater's top shelf.” It was “A masterpiece of suspense” to the New Yorker Magazine. 


Cast: 2 males, 3 females, (2 policemen). 1 interior. Costumes 1880. Books, 75 cents. (Available in all 
but a few localities.) Royalty on application. 


e 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. (Founded 1830) 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Say you saw it in DRAMATICS MAGAZINE. ’ 
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Died in the Service of 
Their Country 


To the end of Time they shall be remem- 
bered for having acted well the part 
—and there truly all honor lies. 


Herbert M. Levine, Troupe 156, Revere, Mass. 
Lee Morgan, Troupe 406, Erwin, Tenn. 
Donald Hall, Troupe 236, Cairo, IIl. 

Marshall Cady, Troupe 236, Cairo, IIl. 

Jimmy White, Troupe 236, Cairo, IIll. 

Joseph Shelley, Troupe 254, Fall River, Mass. 
John Ward, Troupe 254, Fall River, Mass. 
John Higgins, Troupe 254, Fall River, Mass. 
Leland E. Bracket, Troupe 254, Fall River, Mass. 
Dave Gelston, Troupe 518, Highland Park, Mich. 
Howard Abrams, Troupe 132, Oceanside, N. Y. 
Robert Rackofsky, Troupe 132, Oceanside, N. Y. 
John Barnhart, Troupe 30, Clendenin, W. Va. 
John Stone, Troupe 30, Clendenin, W. Va. 
Robert E. Young, Troupe 30, Clendenin, W. Va. 
Eugene Walters, Troupe 187, Brownsville, Pa. 
Joseph Peters, Jr., Troupe 187, Brownsville, Pa. 
Calvin Somers, Troupe 187, Brownsville, Pa. 
David Cross, Troupe 372, Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Horry Upchurch, Troupe 322, Clayton, Mo. 
Philip Joyce, Troupe 323, Clayton, Mo. 

Tom Mize, Troupe 322, Clayton, Mo. 

Lewis Pine, Troupe 84, Princeton, W. Va. 

Bill Luttrell, Troupe 84, Princeton, W. Va. 
Sterling Braaten, Troupe 267, Cheney, Wash. 
Ralph Ballou, Troupe 561, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Howard Humphery, Troupe 294, Postville, Ia. 
George Phillips, Troupe 186, Memphis, Tenn. 
Richard Morgan, Troupe 161, Urbana, Il. 
Harold G. Stalnaker, Troupe 279, Spencer, W.Va. 
Ivan Batten, Troupe 279, Spencer, W. Va. 
James Maddox, Troupe 3, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Kenneth Irving, Troupe 459, Haviland, Kansas. 
Wm. Bembow, Troupe 122, Newport News, Va. 
Sidney Becker, Troupe 122, Newport News, Va. 
Marvin Katz, Troupe 479, Youngstown, Ohio 
Clarence Sliter, Troupe 173, Bellevue, Ohio 
Clarton White, Troupe 173, Bellevue, Ohio 
Arvin Hildebrand, Troupe 173, Bellevue, Ohio 
Eugene McMahon, Troupe 173, Bellevue, Ohio 
Fred Cook, Jr., Troupe 189, Matewan, W. Va. 
Burnis Capley, Troupe 189, Matewan, W. Va. 
Leonard Wolfson, Troupe 510, Davenport, Ta. 


We invite Thespian Troupes to report 
the names of other members who were 
lost in the service of their country during 
the War. 











Findlay, Ohio 


EMBERS of Thespian Troupe 451 of the 
Findlay High School contributed a daily 
skit over the local radio station during Ameri- 
can Education Week in November, with Mr. 
Wilbur Hall directing. Thespians were also 
prominent in the production of the Senior 
Class play, Come Rain or Shine, presented 
during November. In observance of the 
Christmas Season Thespians appeared in a 
performance of the one-act, Why the Chimes 
Rang, a popular play with the audience. At 
the time of this writing the Junior Class was 
considering a production of The Fool for some 
time in April. Several Thespians would ap- 
pear in this play. The spring program also calls 
for the Troupe’s entry in a play festival at 
the Bowling Green High School. The play, 
Bread, is being considered for this purpose. 
Mr. Hall reports that considerable interest for 
dramatics exists among his students. 


St. Clairsville, Ohio 


RAMATICS students of the St. Clairs- 
ville High School (Thespian Troupe 
429) are active in various projects this season, 
with Anna B. Lentz directing. Dust of the 
Road was given to a large audience on De- 
cember 21 in observance of the Christmas 
Season. All parts were taken by Thespians 
with Miss Lentz in the role of director. Late 
in December Miss Lentz and eight members of 
the troupe journeyed to Cleveland, Ohio, 
where they saw a performance of Kiss and 
Tell at the Playhouse. After the performance 
the group was shown backstage to observe the 
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lighting equipment, wardrobes and the popu- 
lar Green Room. Later the group visited 
Station WTAM where they were also given 
the privilege of touring the various depart- 


ments. Six new members were added to the 
Troupe in January.—Sandra Sommer, Secre- 
tary. 


Watertown, S. Dak. 


UR production of The Man Who Came 

to Dinner was a sell-out and completely 
successful from all points of view,” writes 
Regional Director Florence M. Bruhn of the 
Watertown High School (Thespian Troupe 
330). “It adapts itself admirably to high 
school seniors with very little change and pro- 
vides all kinds of stimuli for pepping up pro- 
duction.” Miss Bruhn also reports that be- 
tween fifty and sixty students were, at the time 
of this writing, engaged in one way or 
another in the production of Seven Sisters, 
staged in February under sponsorship of the 
Junior Class. A complete production schedule 
is planned before work begins on a major play, 
with the result that there is’ just as much in- 
terest in stage work among students as there 
is in acting. Work back stage is required as 
part of the qualifications necessary for Thes- 
pian membership. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


RECORD attendance of 6,300 people who 
bought $1,569,328 in war bonds wit- 
nessed the performance of the pageant, The 
Surge to Freedom, by William M. Lamers, on 
November 30 in the Milwaukee Auditorium. 
The size of the audience was well matched by 
the size of the production which required 21 
cenes and three hours to produce, with a cast 
* 1,800 brilliantly costumed pupils from the 
‘y's 17 junior and senior high schools. A 
-piece all-city high school orchestra provided 
the music. The local press hailed the show as 








Every Sound Effect 
You Need {or 
Your Play 


MAJOR 
SOUND EFFECT 
RECORDS 


—Largest and Latest Selection 


—All New Recordings 
So Versatile Every Possible Effect 
Desired Obtainable 


—All 10-inch Double-face, Lateral Cut, 
78 R. P. M. 
Recorded From Life on Film, then 
Waxed 


—No extraneous Noise 
—Quick-Cued Wherever Advantageous 


—Playable on Any Phonograph or 
Turntable 


—Completely Cross Indexed for Handy 
Reference 


—Immediatc Service on Every Order 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO 
INC. 


Department DM 
1600 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Say you saw it in Dramatics Magazine. 


well-written, strikingly staged, and earnestly 
enacted by boys and girls who believed in what 
they were doing. The part of the narrator was 
taken by Marshall Becker. Elias N. Lane of the 
Rufus King High School served in the capacity 
of general director, while Donald K. Mereen 
of the Washington High School, was stage 
manager. The author of the pageant is as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in Milwaukee. 


Lawrence, Kansas 


PRODUCTION of the three-act play, 

Brother Goose, on November 9, opened 
the current play production season at the 
Liberty Memorial High School (Thespian 
Troupe 157). The play was given by Thespians 
who, this year, are under the sponsorship of 
Mrs. Delbert D. Neis and Miss Ethel Reeder. 
Members of the Sophomore Class under the 
direction of Mrs. Neis staged the one-act, The 
Littlest Shepherd, on December 18 in ob- 
servance of the Christmas Holidays.—Della 
Hayden, Secretary. 





Rocky River, Ohio 


HE first high school production of jFa- 

cobowsky and the Colonel to be reported 
to this publication was staged with considerable 
success on December 7, 8, by members of 
Thespian Troupe 65 of the Rocky River High 
School, with Miss Edith A. White directing. 
Reports Miss White, “We had fun—worked 
our heads off—but it was a real show.” Na- 
turally, the task of finding a suitable automo- 
bile—an indispensable part of this show— 
caused considerable excitement in the school 
and community. The problem was neatly solved, 
however, by the local junk. heap which fur- 
nished a 1932 Buick. After various alterations 
and blow torch operations, with Thespians in 
the role of car mechanics, the Buick was as 
good a car as Jacobowsky ever had on the 
stage.”’ Leading parts in the play were played 
by Margaret Inman, Jim Pejeau, and Norman 
Wagner. The fall term also included the pro- 
duction of Why I Am a Batchelor as part of an 
exchange program with the high schools at 
Berea and Wellington, Ohio.—Rhea E. Fasse- 


lyn, Secretary. 


Iron Mountain, Mich. 


e 6 hee Thespian Troupe No. 174 is meeting 
every other Wednesday night,” writes 
sponsor William T. Wilkoff of the Iron Moun- 
tain High School. “Our programs consist of 
talks by students and outsiders, play reviews, 
and the discussion of problems pertaining to 
stagecraft.’ The first production of the Troupe 
this season, Tomorrow the World, proved ex- 
tremely successful, with an audience of some 
eleven hundred present. Among those in the 
audience were dramatics students from the 
high schools at Stambaugh and Menominee, 
Mich. Mr. Wilkoff reports that two other 
major plays are being considered for produc- 
tion before the present school year comes to a 
close. Before assuming the sponsorship of dra- 
matics at Iron Mountain, Mr. Wilkoff directed 
dramatics at the Busch High School, Center 
Line, Mich., where he produced Double Door, 
Funior Miss, Come Rain or Shine, and The 


Mikado. 


Drew, Miss. 


NE of the interesting projects in dramatics 

for the fall term at the Drew High 
School (Thespian Troupe 355) was the per- 
formance, on December 18, of four student- 
cast and student-directed one-act plays. The 
playbill consisted of The Caravan, Light, Two 
Gentlemen of the Bench, and Elmer. The fol- 
lowing honor Thespians were chosen to,direct 
the plays: Charlsie McDaniel, Carolyn “Reed, 
Frank K. Horton, and Malcolm Norwood. 
The plays were judged by two dramatics stu- 
dents from the Delta State Teachers College. 
Carolvn Reed was: awarded first prize for the 
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REBECCA 


I REMEMBER MAMA 
FIRST LADY 7 


A BELL FOR ADANO 


NEW AND RECENT PLAYS 


OME of these plays are released everywhere and some are limited as to territory and 
date. In each case please write to the Service for information. SEND FOR LATEST 
COMPLETE AND REVISED CATALOGUE — FREE OF CHARGE. 


ONLY AN ORPHAN GIRL 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 


JUNIOR MISS 
CUCKOOS ON THE HEARTH 
CAREER ANGEL 


BRIGHTEN THE CORNER. John Cecil Holm’s new 
farce-comedy. (Ready March 15.) Books, 75c. 


WHERE THE DEAR ANTELOPE PLAY. (New ver- 


sion, 13 women, 3 men.) Books, 75c. 








RAMSHACKLE INN 


A brand new simplified acting edition will be ready 
sometime in March. This eliminates the present balcony 
scene, permitting all action to take place on one level. 
Meantime, the original edition is still available. This has 
already been used by several high schools. 
Fee, $35 for first, $25 each succeeding prformance. 





SNAFU 


A tremendous comedy hit, which can easily be 
made into a high-school play with a few minor 
cuts. Send for free list of changes to be used with 
present text. Books 75c. Fee $50 for first, $25 
each succeeding performance. 


Books 75c. 
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6 East 39th Street 





New York 16, New York 























best directing. Mrs. Cile Butkin has charge of 
the dramatics program this season.—Malcolm 
Norwood, Troupe President. 


Knoxville, Iowa 


HORTON WILDER’S Our Town, with 

Miss Eunice Baumgartner as_ director, 
started the 1945-46 dramatics season at the 
Knoxville High School (Troupe 209), with 
Thespians taking a prominent part in both the 
cast and production staff. This popular success 
was followed, on February 13, with an evening 
program of three Thespian sponsored one- 
act plays, A Night at an Inn, The Cornhusk 
Doll, and The Wedding, co-directed by Miss 
Baumgartner and Miss Gladene Hansen. Sev- 
eral dramatics students have attended per- 
formances given this year at Drake University 
in Des Moines.—Elizabeth Oswald, Secretary. 


Detroit, Mich. 


WIDE variety of dramatic projects are 

being sponsored this year at the Felician 
Academy (Thespian Troupe 457), with Sister 
Mary Claver directing. Members of the Dra- 
matic Club presented The Bethlehem Road on 
December 9. On March 3 they will stage 
Miss Black Sheep. A third production, Cracow, 
will be given on May 12. A one-act play 
festival is scheduled for June, with all home- 
rooms participating. The Christmas Season 
was observed with the production of three 
one-act plays: Her Christmas Hat, The Christ- 
mas Pearl, and A Christmas Gift from Heaven. 
Another major event of the spring semester 
will be the operetta, Big Day, scheduled for 
performance early in April with the Glee Club 
as sponsors. A number of students attended 
performances given. by the Catholic Theatre 
Group. History of the theatre, make-up, and 
acting are the principal items of discussion at 
club meetings. The highlight of the fall term 
was the formal installation of Troupe 457, 
with Sister Mary Claver as sponsor. 
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aooe- THREE-ACT DRAMATIZATIONS ~—~+ 


By Pauline Phelps 


ROYALTY 
JANE EYRE. 5 m. 7 f. 1 int. A play that is well worth the effort of the cast and will 
provide an intensely entertaining evening for all. Royalty, $10.00. 75c 
LITTLE MINISTER. 6 m. 6 f. | int. From Technical Director's Page, High School 
Thespian: “There is a quality about this show that Barrie put there himself, but it is to 
the author's credit that she gets so much of Barrie in her own book. The play was 
made immortal by the great Maude Adams—but the elfin charm of the little gypsy is 
just as fresh in these pages. Pauline Phelps has done a grand job.’—Leslie Allen 
Jones. Royalty, $10.00. 75c 
MISS MINERVA AND WILLIAM GREEN HILL. A dramatization of Frances Boyd 
Calhoun's beloved book. 5 m. 6 f. Int. Royalty, $10.00. 75c 


NON-ROYALTY 


(The only production requirement for the first performances of these plays is the 
purchase of cast copies. Repeat performances, $2.50 each.) 
ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. From Mark Twain's immortal story. 8 m. 6 f. 
l int. All the charm of the author's story and the important characters are transferred 
to the play. 75¢ 
HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER. 6 m. 5 f. | int. Extras, some of whom have short 
speeches. The cast will have a “grand” time portraying the interesting characters and 
audiences thoroughly enjoy this folk comedy whenever given. 75c¢ 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN. 6 m. 6 f. 1 int. Those who love the story will be delighted 
with this play. 75c 
LITTLE WOMEN. 4 m. 7 f. 1 int. For the literary skill and craftsmanship of her 
“Little Women,” “an outstanding contribution to contemporary literature,’’ Miss Phelps 
was offered an honorary membership in the Eugene Field Society. It challenges 
comparison. 75c 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 6 m. 8 f. 1 int. This dramatization of Jane Austen’s best 
beloved story will captivate audiences everywhere. The play has everything to 
insure an excellent production: good delineation of characters; rich comedy; and a 
fast-moving plot. 75c 
RUGGLESES IN THE REAR. A heart interest comedy suggested by and arranged 
from the famous story, “The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
5 m. 9 f. Int. 75c 


These and many other outstanding readings and plays are listed in our 1946 catalog of 


READINGS — PLAYS — ENTERTAINMENTS 


SIOUX CITY (20), IOWA 
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SPRING SUCCESSES 


THREE ACT PLAYS 


TANGLED YARN—by Dagmar Vola. The 
complications which pile up when Ca- 
milla wins the “ideal mother” contest, 
make this hilarious hit. Don't fail to con- 
sider this for your spring play! Price, 
90c. Royalty, $10.00. 


BLACK CAT—by Robert St. Clair. One of 
the best mystery plays by this popular 
author. Price, 75c. Royalty, $10.00. 


A BEAR DECEPTION—by Margaret Waite. 
There are gales of laughter as the arro- 
gant guests of an exclusive hotel are 
forced to change places with the staff. 
Price, 50c. 


REMEMBER YOU'RE A LADY—by Wilbur 
Braun. If you have a good boy for a 
female impersonation, don’t miss this 


one. Price, 50c. Royalty, $5.00. 


OBSTINATE BRIDE—by Robert St. Clair. 
A bridal mix-up that is a laugh from 
start to finish. Price, 50c. Royalty, $5.00. 


ANGEL UNAWARES—by Felicia Metcalfe. 
Light mystery-comedy replete with 
floods, disappearing pearls, a suspicious 
prowler, and an elopement. Price, 50c. 
Royalty, $5.00. 

CURSE OF THE INCAS—by Elnora Olm- 
stead. Rival heirs, ghosts, crooks, and 
an Inca princess, all appear at the old 
Grayson homestead in search of hidden 
jewels. Price, 50c. 

ROMANTIC BY REQUEST—by Ahlene 
Fitch, Peppery Grandma’s quick wit 
saves Reuben from the city slicker. 
Price, 75c. Royalty, $10.00. 


ONE ACT PLAYS 


DARK WIND—by Evelyn Neuenburg. One 
of the finest new war dramas. Many 


times a contest winner. Price, 50c. Roy-” 


alty, $5.00. 
THE ROSE GARDEN—by Frank Stacey. A 


potpourri of fun in Mr. Penninaton’s rose 
garden. Price, 50c. Royalty, $5.00. 

MUSHROOMS COMING UP—by Byron B. 
Boyd. One of the funniest comedies for 
all-women casts. Price, 50c. 


WEATHER OR NO—by Melvene Draheim 
Prize-winning comedy, the scene a Cal 
ifornia real estate office. Price, 50c 
Royalty, $5.00. 


SHE’S A NEAT JOB—by Richard F. Sturm 
Winner of $1,000 John Goldeen prize. Cast, 
7 men, 5 women. Whirlwind courtship of 
a sailor and his girl on a train (set, two 
rows of chairs), makes this gay comedy. 
Price, 50c. Royalty, $5.00. 


WHAT FOOLS THESE MORTALS BE—by 
Travaille and Wise. Neither brains nor 
brawn stand any chance with Hortense 
when a uniform goes by! Price, 50c. 

HIGHEST BIDDER GETS A DATE — by 
Eileen M. Smith. West Point cadets are 
in town and the scene in the girls’ 
dormitory is the funniest “since Aunt 
Fanny fell in the furnace.” Price, 35c. 

AMATEUR -HAMLET—by Byron B. Boyd. 
A popular comedy of American family 
life. Price, 50c. 

GUESS AGAIN, GHOSTI—by the Diony- 


sians. Excellent mystery-comedy for all- 
women cast. Price, 50c. 


READINGS 


We have the largest stock of reading in the coun- 
try, composed of the finest Humorous, Dramatic, and 
Oratorical selections for speech classes, declamatory 
contests, recitals, or programs. 


Send for our free descriptive catalog 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN COMPANY 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, 11, lows 
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Members of Troupe 361 of the Amboy, Illinois, Township High School as they appeared in a 
production of Best Foot Forward. Directed by Miss Betty Lous Hulson. 





Bucksport, Me. 
EMBERS of the newly established Thes- 
pian Troupe 521 of the Bucksport High 
School have already won for themselves honors 
for their activities in dramatics this season. 
On December 20 they presented the three-act 
play, Gangway for Ghosts, with Miss Esther H. 
Drummond, troupe sponsor, directing. In 
March Thespians will enter the district play 
contest with the one-act, The Bond Between. 
Activities for the fall term include a minstrel 
show on October 19, staged by the dramatic 
society. The Senior Class graduation pageant in 
June will close the dramatics season. A num- 
ber of dramatics students were privileged to 
attend the performance of Harriet given by the 
Masque of the University of Maine. Miss 
Drummond conducted the formal installation 
for Troupe 521 late in the fall, with seventeen 
students making up the charter roll. Mr. 
Philip Burkee was given honorary membership 
in the troupe for his contributions to the dra- 
matics program. 


Wayne, Mich. 

WO major plays are included this season 

in the production schedule at the Wayne 
High School (Thespian Troupe 670), with 
Miss Letha A. Rice directing. The first of 
these, The Fighting Littles, received two per- 
formances on December 6, 7, with the Senior 
Class sponsoring the production. The second 
full-length play, Ever Since Eve, will be given 
under sponsorship of the Junior Class on 
March 21, 22. Among the one-acts given so 
far this season are Who Gets the Car Tonight, 
Why the Chimes Rang, If Men Played Cards 
as Women Do, and The Singapore Spider. 
Events scheduled for this spring include an 
evening of one-act plays on May 9, and entry 
in the League festival on May 15. Dramatic 
events of the fall semester were highlighted by 
the formal installation of Troupe 670 under 
Miss Rice’s direction, with the following stu- 
dents on the charter roll: Marjorie Avery, 
Lois J. Bunnell, Carole Dani, Dick Edwards, 
Ronald Flowers, Anne Luke, Gene Newlin, 
Rosemary Obrien, Ardis Schueller, Mary Stein, 
Dolores Sullavan, Beverly Truesdell, Nick 
Casario, Jack Evans, and Loraine Shoupe. 


Champaign, IIl. 
DDED interest was given to a production 
of Snafu at the Champaign Senior High 
School (Thespian Troupe 106) on November 
17 by the distribution, among patrons, of an 
unusually designed handbill. The play was 
given to a large audience, with Miss Marion 
Stuart directing. Miss Stuart was elected late 
in December to the office of Senior Councilor 
for The National Thespian Society, in recogni- 


tion of her many contributions to the work of 
the organization during the past several years. 
Miss Stuart has also been recommended for 
appointment to the chairmanship of the Sec- 
ondary School Committee of the American 
Educational Theatre Association. Thespian 
Troupe 106 added ten new members to its 
ranks during the month of January. 
Nampa, Idaho 
| igerraerseay of Troupe 222 of the Nampa 
Senior High School opened their 1945- 
46 play production season with an evening of 
one-act plays during the fall term. The play- 
bill, which consisted of Comin’ ’Round the 
Mountain, On Vengeance Heights, and The 
Bachelor's Baby, provided a number of be- 
ginners with the opportunity to appear in 
one Capacity or another in a stage perform- 
ance. On December 7 the Troupe following 
with an extremely successful performance of 
The Imaginary Invalid, directed by Sponsor 
Dilla Tucker. The third major production, 
Tomorrow. the World, was presented on Feb- 
ruary 22, with Miss Tucker also directing. In 
April the group will enter the one-act play, 
The Summons of Sariel, in the district drama 
festival, An impressive candlelight ceremony 
held in January resulted in 8 new members 
being added to the Troupe. The successful 
program in dramatics being sponsored this 
season by the Nampa Troupe has attracted the 
interest of dramatics students of the Wilder 
High School nearby where a Troupe may be 
established soon. 


Spanish Fork, Utah 


ve UR first production of the year was an 

interesting presentation of the comedy, 
Janie,’ reports Mrs. Jayne Evans Tanner, 
Thespian sponsor at the Spanish Fork High 
School (Troupe 25). “The cast, as well as 
the audience, enjoyed the production,” con- 
tinues Mrs. Evans. All members of the dra- 
matics class assisted in the production. The 
Christmas Season was celebrated with a pro- 
duction of The Christmas Carol. A revue en- 
titled Ah-Ah-Ah-Don’t Touch That Dial was 
given during January with entire proceeds 
donated to the March of Dimes Committee. 
January also included the formal initiation of 
eleven new Thespians. The spring program 
promises much. Entries will be placed in all 
divisions of the annual drama festival spon- 
sored by Brigham Young University. For a 
major production either Our Town or Death 
Takes a Holiday will be chosen. Mrs.‘ Evans, 
who is serving this season as Thespian regional 
director for her State, concludes her cheerful 
report with the following words, “We are 
happy in our work and really enjoy furthering 
our dramatics program.” 
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Scene from REMEMBER THE DAY, as produced at Downer’s Grove (Illinois) High School, 
under the direction of Jane C. Lowlin. Photo by Root Studio, Chicago. 


Remember the Day 


By Philo Higley and Philip Dunning 


BROADWAY success (not one of these “bloomers” that are .sometimes advertised 

as ‘successes’; a motion picture that gave Claudette Colbert what many consider 
her greatest role; a play for non-professionals that has no superior. Remember the Day 
is “for the young and for all who remember their youth.” It is a play that the dads and 
mothers will consider a gift; it is a play that offers just the right challenge to groups 
that want to stretch their Thespian legs a bit. Why don't you select it for your spring play 
—a gift to the whole community? Books, 75c. Percentage royalty or flat rate, to suit 
your requirements. 


131 E. 23rd Street Row, Peterson and Company 1233 S. Hope Street 
New York City 10 EVANSTON, ILLINOIS Los Angeles 15 
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Brand New Comedy Hit by the Authors of 
“And Came the Spring,” “Come Rain or Shine” 


LIFE OF THE PARTY 


By MARRIJANE and JOSEPH HAYES 
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Premiere Production at the Bloomfield, N. J., High School under the direction of 
Mrs. Wm. H. Williams. 
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The Hughes family moves to Butterfield and begins to choose friends. Mr. Hughes is to set up a branch office for 
his firm; flighty, funny, Mrs. Hughes, being someth’ng of a snob at first, has high social ambitions. Oldest daughter 
Mildred, a college freshman, fancies herself in love with the snooty son of a bank president. Studious daughter Jean 
flings off her glasses and her reticences and becomes the lite of the party. And what a party! Dapper Teddy, her 
brother, gets into a mix-up juggling four dates at once until the girls get wise. And youngest daughter, Amy, falls in 
love for the first time. Neighbors object to the noise—to the extent of punching bewildered Mr. Hughes in the nose. 
The police arrive. Jean is in for a hard awakening—and so are the others, including both her parents. They all become 
aware of the serious implications of what had seemed very funny; and what makes the play unusual and worth-while 
is the wise readjustments of the characters to one another and to life. Highly recommended. 


"The comments were highly favorable. We had standing room and very appreciative audiences. The play is 
ideal for High School presentation." 
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—MRS. WM. H. WILLIAMS, Bloomfield, N. J., High School. 


UNCERTAIN WINGS 


By ROBERT HILL and FLOYD CRUTCHFIELD 
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4 Males. 5 Females (Extras). Interior. Books, 75 Cents. Royalty, $25.00 
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Margaret Foster is a high school career girl who learns the price of success when faced with a choice between 
entering a State drama tournament and accepting the sponsorship of the high school basketball team. At the risk of 
losing all her friends and the prestige of a social leader of the school, she elects to follow her star and enter the drama 
tournament. When she wins the tournament, success and achievement are in her grasp but she has made her sacrifice 
too and learns that the creative artist must always give up the lesser triumphs for the goal ahead. UNCERTAIN 
WINGS is a high school comedy whose events are handled realistically from the attitude of the high school people 
themselves. It is written in the high school vernacular, the scene is the characteristic high school meeting ground— 
Pop's Malt Shoppe—and the characters are all high school students with the single exception of Pop. The dialogue 
is youthful and sparkling. It is an adventure of youth moving with zest and humor against a background of believable 
youngsters in their favorite environment. 

"The show plays beautifully—audience most appreciative. Fine comments from other directors on its being 
different from the ordinary High School play.” 
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—ELLEN LANDES, Bakersfield, California, High School. 


SAMUEL FRENCH : 


25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. (Founded 1830) 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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What’s New among Books and Plays 


Review Staff: 


Mary Ella Bovee, Blanford Jennings, Marion Stuart, Marion V. Brown, Elmer S. Crowley, 
Robert Ensley, Helen Movius, Roberta D. Sheets. 

Reviews appearing in this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent books 

and plays. Opinions expressed are those of the reviewer only. Mention of a book or play 

in this department does not constitute an endorsement by DRAMATICS MAGAZINE. 








Row-Peterson and Company, Evanston, Ill. 


The Green Scarab, a mystery-comedy in 
three acts, by Glenn Hughes. 7 m., 6 w. Royal- 
ty, quoted upon application. When Bob Con- 
don brings the green scarab to his girl-friend, 
Kay Williams, he has no idea it will set off 
such a train of mysterious and eventful hap- 
penings. Three mysterious people come in 
search of the green scarab, and Bob and the 
members of his family, as well as Kay, have 
a hard time to tell which one is the one to trust. 
After an eventful evening the mystery is solved 
to everyone’s satisfaction. The setting is a liv- 
ing-dining room, and since the action takes 
place in the space of one night, there is little 
difficulty in costumes. The characters are well 
within range of advanced high school groups. 
Mr. Hughes has given us a well written, fast 
moving, wholesome comedy-mystery.—Jean E. 
Donahey. 


Cash and Carrie, a comedy in three acts, 
py Dorothy Rood Stewart. 5 m., 9 w. Royalty, 
quoted on application. This sparkling comedy 
has plenty of action, as well as variety of 
characterization and clever dialogue. The do- 
mestic problems of Carrie Ferguson multiply 
without end as she tries to balance the budget 
and account for her cash. If Carrie succeeds 
in balancing the budget for a year, wealthy 
Uncle Omar has promised to buy or build her 
a house in Cherry Hill, the ritzy residential 
district. Secretly, Carrie loves the old house, 
where they have lived for the past fifteen years, 
but she feels she must have the new house 
for her son and three growing daughters. In- 
cidentally, the children do not care too much 
for Carrie’s plans for the new house. While 
Uncle Omar is away, Carrie takes in boarders 
and roomers to help balance the budget and 
ease the housing shortage. Uncle Omar arrives 
unexpectedly and things begin to pop until 
Carrie has a gall bladder attack to top off 
her other troubles. Suspense is held through- 
out the four scenes; the action is swift and 
funny. The setting is a simple one, and the 
book contains a costume and make-up chart as 
well as a property list. High.school groups 
will find this a fine choice for their coming 
production.—Jean E. Donahey. 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Cousin Jill from Junction Hill, a comedy in 
three acts, by Philip Steele. 4 m., 6 w. Roy- 
alty, purchase of a book for every member of 
the cast for first performance; $2.50 repeat 
performances. Entire action takes place in the 
drawing room of the Ralston residence, in a 
city of the middle West. Mrs. Ralston and 
her daughter Hallie, have several reasons to 
be upset; the servants have all left as they 
planned to give a party, and Cousin Jill arrives 
from Texas. Being socially ambitious, Mrs. 
Ralston is very anxious to keep the country 
cousin secluded from friends and neighbors, 
but it is rather hard to do when Jill insists 
on taking over the kitchen to help out. Mr. 
Ralston and the son Jeremy, become genuinely 
fond of Jill in spite of her rough Texas manner 
and speech. Jill finally saves the Ralston’s name 
and fortune and is acknowledged by the 
humbled Mavis (Mrs.) and Hallie. Typical 
American characters in a modern comedy of 
manners.—Jean E. Donahey. 
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_ Gertie Goes “Plain,” a comedy in two acts, 
six scenes, by Peggy London. 6 w. Royalty, 
$10. This play tells the story of a young lady 
who, accidentally, finds herself among Dutch 
Mennonites in Pennsylvania. She finds their 
methods and ways “plain,” and they, in turn, 
fail to understand her modern ways at first. The 
girl finds her new experiences to her liking and 
finally decides to become one of them. The play 
has good comedy relief, is wholesome and pre- 
sents strong character possibilities. It is easy to 
stage and costume, but the brogue or charac- 
teristic dialect requires much careful considera- 
tion before casting.—A. E. Bilger. 

Fresh As A Daisy, a comedy in three acts, 
by David Thursby. 4 m., 7 f. Royalty, $2.50. 
This is one of the first plays to deal with the 
post-war employment problem. It concerns a 
young man who returns to a former position in 
a bank. During an illness, the head of the bank 
is Out and the returned veteran makes a bad 
investment. The deal finally proves a good 
thing, and the young man marries the banker’s 
daughter. The play is good entertainment with 
a happy ending for all. It can be easily staged, 
has few scenes and few difficult characteriza- 


tions. Can be staged by beginners.—A. 
Bilger. 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Ruth, a comedy in three acts, by Nor- 
man Krasna. 4 w., 5 m.; 1 interior set. That 
much-abused term, fast-moving, takes on added 
meaning as a descriptive phrase for this thor- 
oughly delightful play. Here we have the 
sparkle, vitality and fun that never fail to give 
theatre audiences an evening of complete mer- 
riment and relaxation. Miriam Wilkins, a 
youngster of fifteen, has written some sixty let- 
ters to a young airman stationed in England. 
Each carries a message of love and poetry, and 
each bears her older sister’s name, Ruth. The 
fun begins when the airman, on a brief furlough 
in the United States, calls on Ruth, who hap- 
pens to be engaged to a Mr. Kummer. But Lt. 
Seawright, the airman, goes straight for his 
target. In a matter of twenty-four hours he 
courts, wins and, in photo-finish style, marries 
Ruth. This will undoubtedly become a hit of 
long duration with high schools and colleges. 
At the time of this writing the non-professional 
acting rights had not been released anywhere.— 
Ernest Bavely. 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage Grove, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


The Lady of the Crossroads, a pantomime- 
pageant, by Kathleen Henshaw. 12 characters 
and any number of carolers and shepherds. 
No royalty. This is a beautiful story of a medi- 
eval miracle, particularly suitable for Christ- 
mas. It is laid in three scenes which may be as 


simple or as elaborate as desired. Very careful . 


directions for staging and costuming accom- 
pany the pageant. A reader presents the story 
while the carolers sing the old familiar Christ- 
mas music.—Helen Movius 

She’s a Neat Job, a comedy in one act, by 
Richard F. Sturm. 7m., 5w. Royalty $5.00. 
This is the story of the trials of a young seaman 
who has not yet been to sea. His shipmates 
decide to have some sport at his expense, there- 
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They'll fill your auditorium with 
laughter! They'll send you home \ 
with a song in your heart! 


SALAD DAYS 


Comedy. By BETTYE Knapp. 3m., 5w. \ 
Living-room. Royauty, $10.00. 
Price, 50 Cents. 
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.. my salad days when I was green 
in judgment.” Nancy and Pete Ham- 
mond are agog over a “surprise” 
being planned for them by their 
parents. The “surprise” turns out to 
be a dud in the person of a cousin 
whom the Hammond youngsters 
have never seen. Clementine is about 
sixteen and looks like a glamour girl 
of the 1900’s. She comes direct from 
a private school in the east where all 
they ever taught her was the art of 
study. But once Clementine gets into 
the Hammond household things be- 
gin to happen, and the glamour girls 
of the day have to pick up speed to 
keep Clementine from walking off 
with all the boy friends. She comes 
forth like the Cinderella of old. 


SUMMER RASH 


Comedy. By RowENa BLAKE. 4m., 
6w. Interior. No royalty first per- 
formance; repeats, $2.50 each. 
Price, 50 Cents. 


As the curtain rises, Annabeth 
Hughes, sixteen, is reading her latest 
play script to Kenneth Fowler, seven- 
teen, who is director of a straw-hat 
theatre. The scene is an hilarious 
one and makes a smooth and peppy 
opening to a play that piles one 
comedy onto another without a sin- 
gle let-down. Kenneth turns Anna- 
beth down. He won’t use her play, 
he won’t let her be in the cast and 
quite bluntly tells her that if he 
NEVER sees her again it will be 
TOO soon! Remember the saying 
about a woman scorned? Annabeth 
gets in her digs and comes out the 
winner. It all makes for a lot of 
youth, a lot of charm and a lot of 
good comedy situations. 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


178 Tremont Street—Boston, 11 
448 So. Hill Street—Los Angeles, 13 
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LOW PRODUCTION COST 





HIGH QUALITY 


SPOTLIGHT SERIES 
NON-ROYALTY 
THREE ACT PLAYS 


This popular series of non-roy- 
alty three-act plays has become 
a national favorite among dra- 


matic groups in all parts of the 
country. 


Your only expense for one per- 
formance is a cast of the play- 
books. Each additional perform- 
ance’ $2.50. 


BOOKS, 60 Cents. 


BLACK PHANTOMS 


A mystery in 3 acts for 5m., 3w., by 
Paul Cruger. Easy interior set. A former 
professional play that has a good se- 
lection of character types, parts well 
balanced and sustained suspense. A 
real mystery play of unusual merit.- (8 
copies required.) 3 


THE CURSE OF SIVA 


A mystery-comedy in 3 acts for 6m., 
6w., by Robert St. Clair. Easy interior 
set. Here is a mystery play that is 
thrilling without being gruesome and 
does not rely on difficult stage effects. 
(12 copies required.) 


THE EMERGENCY TRIO 


A mystery-comedy in 3 acts for 3m., 
7w., by Lindsay Barbee. Easy interior 
set. Plenty of comedy, suspense and 
fast-moving situations. (10 copies 
required. 


GETTING SANDY 


Farce-comedy in 3 acts for 5m., 4w., 
by Ida Reid Preston. Easy interior set. 
This prize-winning and former royalty 
play is now offered on the Spotlight list. 
You can't go wrong with GETTING 
SANDY. Suited to all types of groups. 
(9 copies required.) 


LOVES IN LAVENDER 


A fast-moving farce-comedy in 3 acts 
for 5m., 7w., by Edouard Peltret. Easy 
interior set. A play fuil of merry situa- 
tions, delicious comedy and witty dia- 
logue. Parts evenly distributed and a 
capital part for the butler. (12 copies 
required.) 


PLEASED TO MEETCHA 


A comedy with mysteery in 3 acts for 
7m., 5w., by Bernard Chichester. Easy 
interior set. This is without doubt one 
of the most popular non-royalty plays 
published. Right up-to-the-minute and 
ideal for ‘teen age casts as well as older 
groups. (12 copies required.) 


YOUTH SAVES THE DAY 


A delightful comedy of youth in 3 
acts for 5m., 6w., by William Ellis Jones. 
Easy interior set. Here is a fool proof 
play that virtually plays itself. Lively, 
clever situations and a surprise ending. 
(11 copies required.) 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc. 
San Francisco 2, California 
— and — 


Banner Plays 
519 Main Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Members of the cast appearing in a production of The Imaginary Invalid at the Nampa, Idaho, 





Senior High School (Thespian Troupe 222). Miss Dilla Tucker directed. 





fore they tell him that he must propose to the 
first girl he meets. Then they tip off the girl 
who plays up to Bill, the young sailor. She 
accepts his proposal and leads him to think 
that she is in earnest. Just before they reach 
the station one of his fellow sailors tells them 
the truth, but by this time they are interested 
in each other and begin a fine friendship.— 
Helen Movius 


Walter H. Baker Company, 178 Tremont Street, 
Boston 11, Mass. 

The Last Trip Out, a drama in one act, by 
Walter Hackett. 2 m., 5 w. Royalty, $5. The 
characters of this tense drama are people who 
live on a lonely New England island—people 
who follow the sea for a livelihood. Annie Cot- 
trell, the young school teacher, has sold her 
home and resigned her position preparatory 
for her marriage to Tom, a fisherman, and their 
moving to the mainland. But Tom is lost at 
sea and the news reaches the villiage just as 
it begins to prepare for the wedding ceremony. 
This should make an extremely effective tourna- 
ment play.—Ernest Bavely. 

Chords and Discords, a farce in one act, by 
J. R. Clemens. 1 m., 3 w., extras if desired. 
Royalty, none. The story takes place in a Rus- 
sian country home -at Barilov. A _ conceited 
Russian composer becomes infatuated with a 
generous benefactress whom he has never seen 
but imagines to be beautiful. He loses all in- 
terest in his rather selfish young wife until his 
mother-in-law devises a scheme whereby he is 
tricked into admiring both his wife and mother- 
in-law. The admiration is short-lived, how- 
ever, when a letter arrives from his benefac- 
tress. 
or adult group.— Mary Louise Williams. 


The Odyssey Press, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Plays As Experience, an anthology of four- 
teen one-act plays, selected and edited by Irwin 
J. Zacher and Rodney A. Kimball. 370 pages. 
Price, $1.40. This book brings together a body 
of extremely helpful and pertinent information 
for teachers and students of dramatics. The 
book is also recommended as a guide for 
creative writing, oral English, and vocabulary 
building activities of young people. Part I is 
devoted to a discussion of types of one-acts, 
with the following plays chosen for purposes 
of illustration: Three’s a Crowd, A Night at 
an Inn, The Boor, Last of the Lowries, Spread- 
ing the News, and Western Night. Part II is 


given to a discussion of personal and social. 


problems, with the following plays illustrating 
the points under consideration: Bread, The 
Fifteenth Candle, The Devil and Daniel Web- 
ster, The Valiant, Haven of the Spirit, We'd 
Never Be Happy Otherwise, Pawns and Suffer 
Little Children. The book also contains timely 


Recommended for high school, college,” 


material on play production. A splendid teach- 
ing aid especially recommended for high school 
teachers of speech, English, and dramatics. 
—Ernest Bavely. 


Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 5, Illinois 

The Visitor, a 3-act drama based on a novel 
by Randau and Zugsmith, by Kenneth White. 
5 m., 3 w. Royalty quoted.on application. For 
three long bitter years Bud, Judith Cunning- 
ham’s son, now 17 years old, has been missing. 
The circumstances surrounding his mysterious 
disappearance form the basis of the story. Al- 
though his mother believes he will return alive 
and his stepfather has offered a $10,000 reward 
for information concerning him, gossips of the 
town like to remember that Bud quarrelled 
with his friend Joe the night he disappeared. 
Their belief is that Joe murdered Bud and the 
body floated out to sea. Living under such 
local pressure, Joe has become embittered, 
since he cannot disprove this suspicion, and his 
girl friend’s parents are endeavoring to break 
up their love affair because of it. Then Bud 
reappears. But his failure to make his stories 
hang together makes it next to impossible to 
suppose that this is the real Bud. This psycho- 
logical thriller builds steadily to a thrilling and 
wholly unexpected climax. There’s suspense, 
humor, tragedy. Excellent and different mys 
tery. Requires advanced players and imagina- 
tive directing. No production difficulties. Suit- 
able for little theatres, colleges, or experienced 
high school groups.—Robert W. Ensley. 


The Heuer Publishing Co., Cedar Rapids, 


lowa. 


A Letter from Mexico, a comedy in three 
acts, by Putnam Johnson. 3 m., 6 w. Royalty, 
$10. In this play Henry Stengle is portrayed 
as an easy-going family man whose main diver- 
sion is belonging to his lodge band. But this 
rather humdrum existence is electrified by a 
letter froma Mexico, offering him the oppor- 
tunity to acquire a fortune, providing he will 
give the writer immediate financial assistance in 
order to get out of jail. The other members of 
the family try to help Henry get together the 
necessary sum, for each one has visions of the 
luxuries he will be able to acquire when Henry 
gets the fortune. Even the colored maid con- 
tributes her savings, and a boarder very freely 
offers to advance a thousand dollars as well as 
to go himself to Mexico with the money. But 
through a shrewd move on the part of the 
younger daughter on the advice of hér young 
man friend, the swindle is exposed, the so-called 
boarder exposed as a crook, and the day is saved 
for the family, who finally realize enough on a 
safe investment to buy the much talked-of fam- 
ily car. The parts are evenly balanced and the 
interior set simple to arrange.—Helen Movius. 
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BLITHE SPIRIT 
By Noel Coward 


From a very novel situation Noel Coward 
has fashioned a play which is hilarious 
as only a Coward farce can be. The 
New York Sun stated: “Mr. Coward has 
never, I think, been happier in his inven- 
tions or more adept.” m, 3%. Fae 


(Royalty, $50.00. ) 


THE DEEP MRS. SYKES 
By George Kelly 


The author of Torchbearers, The Show- 
Off and Craig’s Wife has accomplished 
another distinguished and brilliant piece 
of writing. 6 m., 8 f. $2.00. (Production 
restricted. Royalty on application.) 


THIS BEING YOUNG 
By Richard Young 


The saga of Pam Powers, a fourteen- 
year-old, up-to-the-minute young lady 
who is burdened with all the troubles of 
the world is bringing up her parents. 5m., 
7 f. 60c. (Royalty, $10.00.) 


COME RAIN OR SHINE 
By Marrijane and Joseph Hayes 


A gay new comedy by the authors of the 
extremely popular And Came the Spring. 
The play tells in amusing fashion of the 
incidents which lead a college-age young 
lady into a young womanhood which re- 
tains the light-hearted charm of youth. 
Ideal for high schools and colleges, 5m., 
10 f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


BUT NOT GOODBYE 
By George Seaton 


Amiable fantasy about a ghost who saves 
his family from bankruptcy in a highiy 
amusing manner. A John Golden a 
duction on Broadway. 8 m., 7 f. 
(Royalty, $25.00) 


THIN ICE 
By Betty Ann and Ray H. Mattingley 


The amusing story of how the Edwards 
family gets its ego and several family 
vertebrae back into place during one 
eventful Christmas vacation. 6 m., 9 f. 
75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


YOUNG MAN OF TODAY 
By Aurania Rouverol 


The popular author of Skidding and 
Growing Pains has given us a timely and 
worthwhile play in this dramatically re- 
vealing history of the Jason family—and 
young America—in the past three years. 
10 m., 6 f. 75c. (Restricted in a few 
territories. Royalty on application where 
available.) 
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SOLDIER’S WIFE 
By Rose Franken 


This Martha Scott vehicle is concerned 
with young Mrs. Rogers, who finds her- 
self the author of a best-seller—and with 
many problems. 2 m., 3 f. $2.00. (Roy- 
alty, where available, quoted on appli- 
cation. ) 


CLAUDIA 
By Rose Franken 


Popular comedy success.  Child-wife 
Claudia meets three crises which lead 
her into womanhood. Tenderly, humor- 
ously told, the story has universal appeal 
—a big hit! 3 m., 5 f. 75c. (Royalty, 
$50.00. ) 


THE FIGHTING LITTLES 
By Caroline Francke 


Booth Tarkington’s recent novel makes 
an amiable and delightful family comedy. 
Through three acts the quick-tempered 
Littles squabble their way through differ- 
ences in viewpoint and ridiculous situa- 
tions without even knowing how funny 
they are. 5 m., 10 f. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00.) 


THE DOCTOR HAS A DAUGHTER 
By George Batson 


The author of the popular Every Family 
Has One relates the comic adventures 
and misadventures of a small town junior 
miss whose over-active imagination gets 
everyone into hot water but finally 
emerges triumphant. 5 m., 7 f. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


SPRING GREEN 
By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


Most often produced by Thespian-Aff- 
liated Schools during the 1944-45 season. 
Another funny play by the authors of the 
outstanding Ever Since Eve and Fune 
Mad; about a boy whose father doesn’t 
understand him and a girl whose mother 
understands her only too well. 8 m., 

f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


EVERY FAMILY HAS ONE 
By George Batson 


The eccentric Reardons, overimpressed 
with their ancestry, are brought sharply 
to their senses when cantankerous Grand- 
ma and a pretty visiting cousin drag 
skeletons from the closets, causing comic 
havoc. 5 m., 7 f. 75¢. (Royalty, 
$25.00.) 


AND CAME THE SPRING 
By Marrijone and Joseph Hayes 


New, worthwhile comedy of youth about 
a charming hoyden who, under the influ- 
ence of Spring and first love, disrupts a 
pleasant, typical American home in a 
brightly humorous manner. Touched with 
sentiment. Designed to entertain. 9 m., 
8 f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 
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HARRIET 


By Florence Ryerses and Colin Clements 


An outstanding Broadway hit with Helen 
Hayes. It is based on the life of one of 
the greatest American woman of the nine- 
teenth century, Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
7 m., 10 f. 75c. (Royalty, $50.00.) 


MURDER AT RANDOM 
By Robert Finch 


Humor and surprise are the keynotes of 
this unusual mystery-comedy which has 
to do with the adventures of a young 
man forced to spend a night in an old 
farmhouse. 7 m., 6 f. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00. ) 


JANIE 


By Josephine Bentham and 
Herschel Williams 


The hilarious Broadway hit which tells 
what happens when a cavalcade of ex- 
uberant fellows in uniform meets a bevy 
of high school young ladies and they de- 
cide to throw a party. 13 m., 8 f. 75¢c. 
(Royalty, $50.00.) 


WHEN GINNY COMES MARCHING 
HOME 


By Wilbur Braun 


This new comedy, by the author of / - it 
Tillie Goes to Town, is concerned with 
the absurdly comic experiences that befall 
Ginny upon her return from the WACS. 
5 m., 7 f. 60c. (Budget Play.) 


MAMA HAD A HUNCH 
By Nan Fleming 


Mama Kincaid is given to acting on 
hunches which have a way of backfiring 
with disastrous results. General chaos 
reigns in the charming Kincaid house- 
hold. 5 m., 6 f. 60c. (Royalty, $10.00.) 


LIFE AT AUNT MINNIB’S 
By Peggy Fernway 


Peggy Fernway, author of The Girls Take 
Over, gives us a brand new concoction 
with hilarity as the main ingredient. 5 m., 
7 f. 60c. (Budget Play.) 


THE GHOST TRAIN 
By Arnold Ridley 


Suspense predominates in this fascinat- 
ing mystery- -thriller which tells how dar- 
ing rum-runners take advantage of a 
New England legend concerning a phan- 
tom train. 7 m., 4 f. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00.) 


Send for the 1946 Supplement to our Basic Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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IN ITS OPERA PRODUCTIONS, RADIO 
PROGRAMS, PLAYS, AND OTHER DRAMATIC 


PRODUCTIONS AFFORDS STUDENTS OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF TALENT, PERSON- 
ALITY AND SELF - CONFIDENCE. 


945. with Doris 


5 UO] the production 


VOICE, PIANO, SPEECH, PIPE ORGAN, VIOLIN, AND ART WITHOUT 
ADDITIONAL COST ABOVE REGULAR ACADEMIC TUITION. 


Bob Jones College, which stands without apology 
for the “old-time religion” and the absolute authority 
of the Bible, has doubled its enrollment in the last 
four years. Bob Jones College cffers a wide variety 
of courses leading to Baclielor of Aris and Bachelor 
of Science degrees, and in the Graduate School of 


Religion courses leading to the Master of Arts and the 
Doctor of Philosophy duegzees, and in the Graduate 
School of Fine Arts courses leading to the Master of 
Arts and the Master of Fine Arts degrees in music 
and speech. The Bob Jones College Academy af- 


fords splendid opportunities for high school training. — 


A LARGE NUMBER OF EX-SERVICE MEN, BOTH MARRIED AND SINGLE, ARE ENROLLED AT BOB 
JONES COLLEGE UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF THE G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS, 


For detailed infonnation write: 


DR. BOB JONES JR. BOB JONES COLLEGE 


v 


Cleveland, Tennessee 























